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Now as in 1914 Wright's Coal Tar Soap 
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TO LOVERS OF 


A SUGGESTION... 


Having regard to its well-known 


tonic properties, and its equally famous 
propensity for contributing to the wit 
and geniality of conversation and friend- 
ship, we would suggest that much benefit 
would be derived from the practice of 
“cracking a bottle’ of Dry Monopole every 


Saturday night. 
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Life was simple in the golden morning of the world. 
To-day, in wartime, it has become more nerve- 
racking than ever before. The article below tells 
you how an eight weeks’ course of * Sanatogen’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food can restore your natural reserve 
of energy and vitality. 


What doctors say 
about nert Winter 


“Under modern conditions,” | 
doctors say, “the human body is | 
rather like a battery. It gets * run- | 
down * in winter and is * recharged ° 
by summer sunshine and air, ready 
But last 
us than 


it will do you good. It gives you 
new energy and provides the vitality 
which is your surest safeguard 
against nerve-strain and illness. 


That is why 26,721 doctors have 
written in its praise : why a Cabinet 
Minister, during the last war, said 


for the winter to come. 


winter took more out of 


usual; next winter may prove | that *Sanatogen’ is “a national 
harder still. Because the natural | necessity for preserving good 
balance has become upset, we shall | yeryes 7 why you and your 


than 
And, with war- 
it rather looks as 


all need more * charging’ 


family should start a course to-day. 
usual this summer. 


time restrictions, ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food increases 


: . the nourishment you absorb from your 
if we are going to get less—unless , 

rs . normal diet by 23.5’, . Tests reported in the 
we can adjust the balance with a * Medical Magazine ”, Vol. xv, show that 
suitable tonic. Luckily medical | when patients were given * Sanatogen’ 


Nerve-Tonic Food 86°, of the total 


us exactly 
phosphorus of the diet was absorbed, while 


what that tonic should be 


science to-day can tell 


“Organic only 62.5°, had been absorbed before 

phosphorus and protein.” * Sanatogen* was given. All the phos- 
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Nerve-Tonic Food. For in * Sanat- tion of the phosphorus from the other food 

ogen’ and only in *Sanatogen® | lollowed. This proves that * Sanatogen* 

. ’ Nerve-Tonic Food not only gives vou new 
are these two precious elements 


strength and energy but helps vou to absorb 


found, not mixed together, but in more nerve- nourishme nt from ordinary food 
chemical combination. That is the | 4 we// 

whole secret of *Sanatogen’. It | NERVE-NOURISHMENT FROM ORDINARY FOOD 

is one thing to take a tonic and 

quite another to be sure that it 

reaches the spot. Because of its | 

peculiar chemical qualities, “Sanat- 
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quickly starts its work of rebuilding 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1940. 





THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE IN THE GREATEST REARGUARD ACTION 
EVER KNOWN REACHES ENGLAND: GENERAL LORD GORT, V.C., WITH GENERAL SIR JOHN DILL. (lft) 


The ‘‘New York Herald-Tribune,”” in a comment which summed up the value." General Lord Gort, V.C., Commander-in-Chiet of “the New Contemp 
tremendous impression created in America by the successful evacuation of the tibles,"’ only left Flanders when four-fifths of his army were evacuated, in obedience 
British Expeditionary Force in Flanders, wrote: ‘A defeat sustained with such to a direct order from the Government. He said, on arriving in England on 
fortitude is not a disaster. These are soldiers of civilisation losing their own June | The next time victory will be with us Later he was invested by 
lire battle, but, in so doing, enrolling themselves imperishably among those the King at Buckingham Palace with the Insignia of a Knight Grand Cross 


who will yet save by their suffering everything which makes civilised life of f the Order of the Bath. (Copyright Photograph by Wide World 
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HE other evening I took down a volume of old 
photographs. They were taken in northern 
France in the closing months of the last war and 
depicted the operations and personnel of a Royal 
Air Force Squadron. The average age of the officers 
and N.C.O.s who flew was certainly not more than 
twenty ; and the Commanding Officer, who was twenty- 
seven, seemed to his subordinates, I remember, a 
very gallant but almost awe-inspiring old man. It 
was part of an episode that, as the years went by, 
seemed to become increasingly remote from the 
experiences of ordinary life, a kind of fantasy in 
another existence. Messmates, whose companion- 
ship had for a few crowded weeks or months over- 
shadowed all other human relationships, passed out 
of one’s ken: some, one knew, had remained where 
they had _ plunged 
with the falling wings 
of the morning in 
Flemish fields ; others 
withdrawn into the 
scattered spheres of 
their normal peace- 
time life. Those who 
had once shared all 
things in common, 
including peril of 
death, were now as 
remote from one 
another as the stars 
of heaven. 


I was reminded of 
all this by a photo- 
graph seen in the 
paper that evening. 
It was of a group of 
pilots and observers— 
I think they call them 
air - gunners now, 
which is juster—be- 
longing to a_ Royal 
Air Force squadron 
in France. They were 
taken just as they 
had landed: _ their 
tunics close-buttoned 
and petrol-stained, 
their hair tousled from 
under their discarded 
flying helmets, their 
faces relaxed in smiles 
though with an under- 
lying look of strain 
and premature 
gravity. I knew that 
expression so well: 
had seen it in another 
world Looking at 
them I seemed to 
recognise the faces 


of friends long for THE CHURCHILLIAN SMILE--AN EARNEST OF THE ALLIES’ IMPLACABLE RESOLVE “‘ TO PURSUE 
gotten: line for line CONCORD THEIR PRESENT STRUGGLE UNTIL COMPLETE VICTORY IS ACHIEVED": THE TENTH 
and swift, taut glance COUNCIL IN PARIS ON MAY SHOWING (L. TO R.), MR. CHURCHILL, GENERAL SIR JOHN 


for glance, here were 
the men I had once 
known. Fora moment 
I could searcely be 
lieve that I was not 
looking at their faces: Honour had come back as 
a king to earth 


The complete failure of German 
its tenth meeting in Paris on 
communiqué stated that a general 


Then I remembered that those whose familiar 
faces after action I sought in the crumpled page 
before me were either dead, or, like myself, middle 
aged, shorter of wind and of memory long, with the 
poetry of life evaporated These boys who were 
their successors had it, full and overflowing—to 
their way of thinking, I dare say, too much of it 
Dav by day, even hour by hour, they slid across the 
aerodrome, plunging with unthrottled engines into 
skies of inconceivable romance, doing battle against 
overwhelming odds and literally, as their spitting 
guns flung down enemy after enemy, carrying on 
their shoulders the responsibility of rescuing their 
imperilled country from the abyss into which it had 
been plunged by the neglect of their elders. At an 




















By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


age when most English boys of their type are 
studying at the university or working as junior clerks 
in an Office, they were outdoing the heroes of anti- 
quity and putting up such a fight against adversity 
as the world in all its crowded annals has scarcely seen. 


Through hardship to the stars—per ardua ad astra— 
ran and still runs the motto of the Royal Air Force 
and of the old Royal Flying Corps before it. Hard- 
ships and the stars are once more the lot of its 
members. Its first traditions have been enhanced 
and splendidly extended. To fight bravely in the 
face of odds is a glorious thing, but to fight ecstatically 
so, going down to death with a song, is almost divine. 
Nowhere is the traditional English spirit of to-day 
more evident than in the squadrons of the Royal 





THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE, MR. ATTLEE, AND M. PAUL 


Propaganda to disturb Franco-British relations was abundantly evident 
3l After the meeting—the first with new Prime Ministers and new military leaders on each side—a 
Survey of the situation was carried out and full agreement reached 
situation called for With M. Reynaud 


Air Force. Utterly without bombast or pedantry, the 
Service believes, like the great Duke of Wellington, 
in doing the work of the day in the day and making 
no fuss about it. But in the performance of that 
work there is a certain lyrical quality of fire and 
resolve that amounts to poetical inspiration. It is 
the same quality that distinguished Drake in the 
days before the British Navy commanded the seas 
and when British sailors had always to fight against 
odds. It is the proud privilege of the R.A.F. that 
it has to fight against overwhelming odds to-day 
and, in spite of them, to conquer. 


In fact, it is the business of the Royal Air Force 
to do in a new age what the Navy in its classic and 
youthful days did for England in the past. It has 
to encompass us with a living moat, behind which 
our traditional liberties can survive and _ flourish. 


MEETING OF THE SUPREME WAR 
DILL, SIR RONALD CAMPBELL, 
REYNAUD, 

when the Supreme War Council held 
regarding all the measures which the 


and Marshal Pétain on the French side were General Weygand, Admiral Darian, and M. Paul Baudoin, 
the New Director of France's economic drive. (Photograph by Associated Press.) 





Without that moat England cannot be herself: she 
can neither be free nor peaceful. Despotism is the 
inevitable resort of the peoples who live in constant 
danger of encirclement or invasion: rigid authori- 
tarianism and Prussian-like militarism must needs 
serve them in the office of a wall. And despotism 
and militarism, once adopted, become—as the tragic 
history of Germany shows—ineradicable _ habits. 
England, more fortunate, has been free for centuries 
to practise and develop free forms of government 
which may not be speedy or efficient on paper but 
which in the long run foster priceless virtues—self- 
reliance, initiative, tolerance, kindliness and truth. 
These virtues can only continue to flourish in this 
island if the security from foreign assault which the 
Navy gave her in the past on the seas can be main- 
tained and extended 
to-day in the new 
realm of the air. The 
pilots and gunners of 
the Royal Air Force 
carry the future of 
English liberty in their 
quick and steady hand 
and eye. They carry 
more—the peace and 
progress of the world. 


More even perhaps 
than the Navy, once 
more gloriously main- 
taining its ancient 
tradition of silent self- 
sacrifice and service, 
the Air Force now 
stands between the 
people of this over- 
crowded island and a 
fate even more terrible 
than that which has 
befallen the unhappy 
folk of Warsaw, 
Rotterdam and Abbe- 
ville. And in the 
hands of the same 
Service, so young in all 
but heroism, ultimate 
victory now almost 
certainly rests. Hitler 
has taught us, for all 
our delaying and con- 
servative reluctance 
to acknowledge it, 
that command of the 
air means command 
of the battlefield. We 
have been slow to 
learn, but we shall 
apply the lesson with 
all our ancient 
thoroughness. We 
IN THE CLOSEST POSSIBLE shall now, by the 
Grace of God, return 
the compliment and 
teach him—the Dicta- 
tor—the lesson he has 
long asked of us. We 
have never, aS a 
people, wished to deny 
opportunity to our German neighbours or to thwart 
their legitimate aspirations. But we are resolved to 
assure liberty for ourselves and for all other peoples who 
desire it. Neglect of essential power in that element 
in which wars are now decided has for several years 
past prevented us from giving adequate protection to 
the forces of human freedom or of sufficiently deterring 
its enemies. It has been a well-nigh fatal negligence ; 
but it is certain we shall be guilty of it no more. The 
command of the air, which we first won in 1918 but 
wantonly discarded, must be made ours again and, 
once won, must remain ours so long as any threat to our 
great legacy of liberty exists in the world It is already 
potentially ours through the quality and courage of our 
aviators: it has to be rendered so in immediate fact by 
a great effort of the entire nation which shall only cease 
when the whole sky above the battlefield is black with 
British aeroplanes. On that day victory will be ours 
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THE B.E.F.”S RETURN. 


June 8, 1940 


A TRIUMPH OF COURAGE AND IMPROVISATION : 
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BOTH HARBOUR AND DESTROYERS SEEM TO BE CRAMMED TO THEIR FULLEST CAPACITY IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
IN THE COURSE OF THE B.E.F.'S HOMECOMING FROM THEIR HAZARDOUS. EVACUATION OF DUNKIRK. 
our troops from Dunkirk emphasise the men’s Norway, and magnificently they have done it, aided by as motley an armada of 
on reaching small vessels as has ever been seen The air battles, the shelling, and the bombing 
fer which all these small craft have worked, bringing away the troops, have been 
doing s has aroused the admiration of the world 
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“LIKE A REGATTA”: 
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DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WAR ARTIST BRYAN DE GRINEAU ; From DE 





SWARMS OF LIGHT CRAFT—FROM YACHTS AND SKIFFS TO PIRE-FLOATS, 


An excellent account of the embarkation of the B.E.F. from Dunkirk and the 
neighbouring beaches was given by Douglas Williams, special representative of 
the ‘‘ Sunday Times,” in that paper on June 2. He wrote: ‘‘ The position of 
the troops remaining on the beaches and in Dunkirk became more and more 
precarious as German shelling and dive-bombing increased in intensity. The 
rescue work became more difficult. German forces approached nearer and nearer, 
and German heavy guns were able tc take up positions from which they could 
shell the beaches Direct attack by tanxs on the beaches has so far been staved 


off as the result of the destruction of bridges over the numerous canals which 
are a feature of this region. Dunkirk became a roaring inferno, and a pall of 
heavy black smoke obscured it from the sea. Troops waiting in thousands on 
the beaches for transport back across the Channel were segregated into parties 
of fifty so as to offer smaller targets to the German ‘planes, which again and 
again dived down on them, machine-gunning and bombing. Apart from burrowing 
into the sand and firing at the ‘planes with their rifles, the troops could offer 
little defence against this form of attack, and there were many casualties. Many 


LIFE-BOATS AND BARGES—TAKING OFF 
ONE OF THE MOST ASTONISHING FEATS IN THE HISTORY 
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- BY SMALL BOATS FROM THE DUNKIRK BEACHES. 


, FROM DESCRIPTIONS FURNISHED BY EYE-WITNESSES. 
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F ALLIED TROOPS FROM THE BEACHES NEAR DUNKIRK TO THE LARGER VESSELS WHICH BROUGHT THEM TO ENGLAND: 
a OF WARFARE, CARRIED OUT UNDER INCESSANT BOMBARDMENT. 


; men swam half a mile or more through the oil-scummed water to ships waiting alongside the mole. German howitzer batteries are shelling the shipping in-shore, 
j off-shore. At many places lorries were driven into the water to serve as and a fountain of water thrown up by one of their shells can be seen near the 
: emergency jetties. The British and French rearguard, striving to delay the sunken vessel in the middle distance Later the positions of these batteries 
i German advance, was heavily engaged, and as the evening wore on the thunder were located by British warships off the coast, who retaliated with such good 
of heavy naval guns dropping a protective curtain of fire around the British effect that they were reduced to silence On the left is seen a collier 

troops echoed sullenly across the Channel.'’ This drawing, which is based upon with her anti-aircraft gun in action A German ‘plane, seeking to escape the 

the accounts of eye-witnesses, shows the huge pall of smoke rising from blazing | anti-aircraft barrage, flew down low, and the collier's gunners hit her with 


oil-tanks in the port, and larger vessels, including destroyers, can be seen | their first shell The machine is seen crashing into the sand-dunes 
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WOMEN’S AUXILIARY TRANSPORT SERVICE OF THE B.E.F. SMILINGLY 
ENGLAND FROM FLANDERS. (Central Press.) 
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A DESTROYER LOADED WITH WARRIORS WHO PROVED THEMSELVES DEFINITELY 7 
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CUCKOOS OF TWO HEMISPHERES. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


HE coming of the cuckoo in the spring is always eagerly 
awaited, but this year, in my neighbourhood, April 
was well advanced before his welcome voice was heard. 
He is welcome, 1 suppose, because he reminds us that 
sunny days are in store for us. But his morals, and those 
of his many and casual wives, are scandalous. And this 
on account of their utter disregard for the well-being of their 
offspring, which they never see. The female’s interest in 
them, if she has any, ends when she has rid herself of that 
‘“encumbrance’””’ the egg! When this has been warmed 
into life by the poor dupe on whom she has thrust it, its 
first act, while still blind and naked, is to destroy its foster- 
brothers and sisters by heaving them out of the nursery. 
This is done by “* burrowing,” so to speak, under the intended 
victim till it rests on the back between the wings, then 
thrusting itself up the side of the nest it gets rid of its 
competitor for food and shelter. Strangely enough, though 
the poor ejected little mite may still lie gasping on the 
ground beneath, the foster-mother, returning with food, 
probably having no suspicion of the trick that has been 
played on her, unconcernedly feeds the gaping mouth within 
the nest. So insatiable is the appetite of this little criminal, 
that even the redoubled efforts of both parents would fail 
to keep it from starvation if the rightful occupants of the 
nursery had also to be fed—they would all perish. 

The Origin of this strange sequence of events has yet 
to be discovered. But the life-history of the great spotted 
cuckoo (Coccystes glandarius) throws some light on the 
matter. This bird (Fig. 1), a rare straggler 
to the British Islands, shows the same 
callousness in regard to its young, but it lays 
its eggs in the nests of magpies—two different 
species—and the grey-crow (Corvus cornix), 
two, and sometimes four, in each nest, and 
there leaves them to their fate. As they 
resemble tiose of their dupes in coloration, 
no suspicion is aroused, and in due time 
they hatch out. Here, however, they behave 
decently towards the young of their foster- 
parents, for no attempt is made to eject 
them from the nursery. And this not because 
of a better disposition, but because both 
magpies and crows are mainly “ flesh-eaters,” 
feeding on rats, mice, lizards and other 
small creatures, as well as carrion. Now 
these are much more nourishing than the 
diet of caterpillars preferred by the common 
cuckoo. Hence, there is enough for all. 
Nevertheléss, this explanation is not so 
simple as it looks. For we can_ hardly 
suppose that the common cuckoo has any 
conception of ‘ food-values,”’ and certainly 
the young in the nest can have none. Yet 
it behaves as if it knew it would starve if it 
did not take “ life-saving ’’ precautions. On 
the other hand, the young cuckoos in the 
magpie’s nest cannot reflect that their food 
supply will be ample ! 

Bearing these facts in mind, it is in- 
teresting to note that there are several 
species of cuckoos which build nests, and 
rear their young more or less after the normal 
fashion. I say ‘“‘more or less” advisedly. For 


there are aspects of their domesticity which 
may well be due to an incipient decline in the 
completeness of the reproductive rhythm. I. 
Some, for example, seem to grow weary of 
well-doing in the matter of nest-building. 
yellow - billed 


A KARE 


rhe American cuckoo 





2. THE WHITE-ANI, OR GUIRA CUCKOO (eusRA PIRIRIGUA) OF BRAZIL, PARAGUAY AND 4 


(Coccyzus americanus), for example, constructs only a slight, 
flat nest of twigs, grass and moss lined with leaves. But 
some, at any rate, of the large coucals (Centropus) of Africa, 
Madagascar, India and Australia build much more sub- 
stantial structures, large and globular, of twigs and leaves, 
or rushes and grasses, with an entrance at the side, in a 
tree or a thorny bush, therein laying three to six eggs, 
white or bluish, with a chalky covering. The white-ani 
(Guira piririgua) (Fig. 2) of Brazil, Paraguay and Argentina 
makes a rough nest of twigs and leaves, laying therein as 
many as six or seven pale-blue eggs, with the reticulated, 
chalky coating found on the eggs of so many species of 
cuckoos. Though the accompanying photograph shows 
well its general shape, it gives no indication of its coloration, 
which is brown and buff above, with darker streaks and 
buff below. The three species of ani—of the genus Croto- 
phaga, nearly related to Guira—have quite extraordinary 
nesting habits, and remembering the close relationship 
between the two genera this is especially interesting. Of a 
glossy purplish- or greenish-black, and with the _ black 
beak compressed into a thin vertical plate, it ranges from 
the Southern United States and the Antilles to South 
America, and everywhere shows the same strange repro- 
ductive instincts. For the females form huge co-operative 
nests of interlaced twigs, lined with green leaves, in trees, 
wherein each deposits about five bluish eggs, with a chalky 
incrustation, amounting in all to twenty or more. And 
here they incubate in company. 





VISITANT TO GREAT BRITAIN, WITH A DISTINCT CREST AND 
BROWN PLUMAGE SPECKLED WITH WHITE: THE GREAT SPOTTED CUCKOO 
GLANDARIUS), OF SOUTHERN EUROPE, AFRICA AND TROPICAL ASIA. 


It lays its eggs in the nests of magpies and the grey crow. 


Cuckoos, it should be borne in mind, are not the only 
birds which have fallen into the evil practices of parasitism. 
A notable example is found in the cow-birds (Molothrus) 
of America. As 
with our cuckoos, 
the males exceed 
the females in 
number. But 
they are reckless 
as to the fate of 
their eggs, some 
being dropped on 
the road, the rest 
in any nest that 
comes to hand. 
On hatching, the 
young _s parasite 
does not turn 
out the rightful 
occupants of the 
nest, but smothers 





3. THE EGG OF THE GUIRA CUCKOO IS OF A 
PALE-BLUE COLOUR, MORE OR LESS MASKED 
BY AN IRREGULAR MESHWORK OF A CHALK- 
them by the LIKE NATURE WHICH IS ALSO FOUND 


superior weight 
of its body. In 
some of the South 
American species, several females lay in one nest, so that 
the number of eggs in it makes incubation impossible. 
But there is one species of this tribe, Molvthrus badius, 
which sets an example to the rest by building 
a nest for itself and rearing its young. So far 
from earning the respect of the rest, however, 
it is actually parasitised by another nearly 
related species, M. rufoaxillaris, but, curi- 
ously enough, it will not, so it is said, foster 
the offspring of the notorious M. bonariensis ! 
It is rather wonderful that, in spite of this pro- 
fligacy, these parasitic species should still sur- 
vive. There are more than one hundred and 
sixty species of cuckoos, and of these I have 
been able to mention no more than a few of 
the outstanding forms. But one or two others 
must find a place here. The several species 
of the genus Chrysococcyx, for example, are 
remarkable for the beautiful metallic emerald- 
green coloration of the upper-parts, throat 
and chest, while the under-parts are bright 
yellow. They are found all over tropical 
Africa; while the bronze-cuckoos (Chalcococcyx) 
of India and Australia are scarcely less beauti- 
ful in their metallic sheen. But in spite 
of their beauty, they are parasites! Chrysoc- 
occyx cupreus lays white eggs in sun-birds’ 
and finches’ nests ; Chalcococcyx lucidus lays 
greenish-white eggs with brown spots in nests 
of the flycatcher, Gerygone, and Acanthiza. 
Finally, I come to certain species which 
stand apart from all other cuckoos in the con- 
spicuously great length of their legs, and 
belonging to three distinct genera. Needless 
to say, these are ground-dwelling species, all 
the other cuckoos having extremely short legs. 
One of these, Renault’s ground cuckoo, is 
X shown in Fig. 4. The best known, perhaps, 
is the curious ‘“‘ road-runner ’’ (Geococcyx mexi 
canus), of the South-west United States and 
Mexico. C. radiatus, of Borneo, C. viridis, of 
Sumatra, and C. renaulti, of Annam, are the 
only Old World species in this group. Their 
long legs show the inherited effects of use. 


COVERING THE EGGS OF MANY DIFFERENT 
SPECIES OF CUCKOOS. 
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RENAULT’S GROUND CUCKOO (CARPOCOCCYX RENAULT!) OF ANNAM, WHICH, LIKE THE 











ARGENTINA, WHICH MAKES A ROUGH NEST OF TWIGS AND LEAVES AND THEREIN 
LAYS SIX OR SEVEN EGGS. 
This is a brown and buff-coloured bird, with darker streaks and buff below. 
Nos. 2 and 4 Copyright Photographs by D. Seth-Smith. 


OTHER TWO MEMBERS OF THIS GENUS, HAS DEVELOPED CONSPICUOUSLY LONG LEGS AS A 
RESPONSE TO THE PURSUIT OF FOOD ON THE GROUND RATHER THAN IN THE TREES. 


An approach to this difference in structure is found in the large cuckoos known as coucals (Centropus) 
as a result of a similar but less intensive change of habits. 
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DUNKIRK DURING THE EMBARKATION: A BRITISH AIRCRAFT ON GUARD. 


AN AIR PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OVER DUNKIRK WHILE EVACUATION WAS PROCEEDING. 


OF SMOKE; ON THE RIGHT IS SEEN A LOCKHEED ‘“ HUDSON ”’ AIRCRAFT OF THE COASTAL COMMAND. 
In the battle for the beaches near Dunkirk Mr. Churchill said, in his speech in the The 
House on June 4 ‘The Air Force decisively defeated the main strength of the jetty, 
German Air Force and inflicted a loss of nearly four to one.... The 
was largely due to the work of the R.A.F.” 
* Hudson" Coastal Command 
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eo of three hundred 
years ago a great battle 
was fought among the dunes 
near Dunkirk. On one side was 
a Franco-British army under 
the command of the great 
Frenchman ‘Turenne; on_ the 
other was a Spanish and Walloon 
army under the orders of an 
equally great French commander, 
then in revolt, the Grand Condé. The bulk of the 
British troops were Cromwellian Ironsides, who have 
left a great tradition but no lineal descendants in the 
British Army of to-day ; but two famous regiments 
which still have their place in the Army List were 
engaged, and curiously enough, they fought on 
opposite sides. With Turenne was the ist Foot, 
now the Royal Scots, then in the French service ; 
with Condé and the Spaniards stood the 1st Guards, 
now the Grenadier Guards, fighting for their exiled 
King, Charles II. As the opposing forces were 
drawn up for battle, Condé remarked to the King’s 
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battle, a victory which decided a campaign, but 
rather a desperate stand to cover re-embarkation 
after a great reverse, but it may have a still greater 
effect upon our future fortunes, and it contains an 
element of the miraculous which will give it a very 
much more prominent place in the annals of warfare. 

I wonder if even now the majority of the people 
of this country realise the full extent of the achieve- 
ment. The prospect even before the Belgian sur- 
render was nearly desperate ; after that it became 
almost unthinkable. Folk like myself, not defeatist 
or even pessimistic, scarcely dared to whisper to each 


THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
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would speedily destroy the arti- 
ficial and complicated basins of 
the port, so that shipping would 
be unable to enter, even if 
destroyers could possibly continue, 
to lie alongside the mole. There, 
I think, I was more optimistic 
than most of those with whom 
I discussed the question. They 
spoke of the ten miles of shoal 
water off this part of the coast ; but it seemed to me 
possible that these sandy beaches might prove very 
useful, and that if it should be found practicable 
to maintain a defensive perimeter round a large 
section of the shore tens of thousands of men might 
be taken off in boats. Actually, that is how a con- 
siderable proportion did get off. Every conceivable 
type of craft was used, and I think I am now revealing 
no secret if I say that for about a week it was impos- 
sible to hire a tug on the Thames for love or money. 

I have said that I was among the doubters as to 
the success of the extraordinary scheme which has 
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WHERI THE MOST HRILLIANT ANT HEROIC REARGUARD 


brother, the Duke of Gloucester: ‘‘ Have you ever 
seen a battle?’ The young prince answered that 
he had not. ‘ Well,’ said Condé, “ you are now 
going to see how one is lost."’ The battle was, in 
fact, lost, largely through the fighting qualities of 
the British, who smashed the Spanish line before 
their French allies could give them a hand. This 
episode spread the fame of British arms, which had 
been largely forgotten on the Continent since the 
days of Agincourt, far and wide. It was recognised 
that here was a force which in disciplined power and 
steady valour had scarcely its equal in the world 
The latest Battle of Dunkirk has been far more 
terrible, lasting days instead.of hours and fought 
amid a din much more trying to the nerves than 
16058, but once again British 
troops have proved themselves to be unsurpassed 


the close fighting of 


Once again, also, French troops, more often our foes 
in old days, have fought by their side and have 


shared theuw glory This has not been, hke Turenne's 


SHOWING INUNDATION AREAS WHICH WERE UTILISED 


other our worst fears. ‘‘ We have to look forward 
to the possibility of losing the B.E.F.’" ‘ What, the 
whole ?"’ ‘‘ Well, probably all but a remnant.” 
One turned to seek comfort from naval experts ; 
one breathed the word “ evacuation.”’ The Navy 
regards nothing as impossible, but they said, in a 
tone so grave that it chilled the heart: ‘A very, 
very difficult operation, and inevitably very costly 
both to troops and shipping.’ Then one learnt that 
large bodies of Allied Forces had been cut off by the 
enemy rushing through the breaches in the line caused 
by the Belgian defection That any of these could 
escape the net seemed out of the question. Some, 
alas, have been unable to do so, but others have 
added new wonderment to these incredible engage- 
ments by hewing a path to the sea through the serried 
ranks of the enemy Then there was the technical 
point as to how the re-embarkation was to be carried 
out It was obvious that air bombing, allied with 
the inevitable bombardment by 


long-range guns 


ACTIONS OF ALI TIMF WERE FOUGHT TO COVER THE EMBARKATION OF THE FRENCH AND BRITISH ARMIES IN FLANDERS: 
A MAP OF THE DUNKIRK REGGIO? 


PROTECT THE WITHDRAWAL. 


now been carried out, and that I was not one of a 
limited company. The reason is probably this: we 
appreciated the value of our three Services of the 
land, the sea and the air, but we did not fully realise 
to what an immense extent their power is increased 
by close co-operation in a confined area. One may 
indeed say that the might of Army, Navy and R.A.F. 
fighting such a battle is not merely thrice the strength 
of each but ten-fold. The weight of the Navy's anti- 
aircraft fire is in itself terrific, even though none 
but comparatively small vessels can approach this 
sandy shore. Again, the Navy not only took off 
scores of thousands of troops in its own warships 
but also organised the fleet of cross-Channel and 
coasting steamers, trawlers and barges which took 
the rest. In the earlier stages of the evacuation, when 
the basins of Ostend and Dunkirk were usable, the 
slightest accident might have led to the blocking of 
one of harbours, but care and 
avoided any such trouble 


these seamanship 


Sometimes warships had 
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to go in, take off a party of troops, and then wait 
outside to cover with their anti-aircraft guns more 
or less unprotected passenger ships, whose turn came 
next. The guns of the Fleet aided the land batteries 
and shelled columns of German tanks on the coast 
roads. And when we pay tribute to the men of the 
Navy, let us not forget their comrades, the merchant 
seamen, lightermen and watermen, who collaborated 
so nobly with them and to whom the Army owes an 
equal debt. Above, the R.A.F. carried out frequent 
patrols, and the toll it took of German bombers and 
fighters represented only a fraction of its work, 
because it constantly sent numbers of them back in 
disorder and so enabled the embarkation to continue. 
The less spectacular 
back - area bombing 
weakened the German 
communications and 
lessened the pressure. 
The weather, it must 
be said, was favourable 
almost throughout. The 
sea was calm and the 
fine-weather fogs 
familiar to all who know 
the Flemish coast hin- 
dered the work of the 
German aircraft. But 
it was, above all, the 
British fighters which 
checked the enemy. In 
the earlier stages of 
the withdrawal he came 
over again and again, 
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deal of leeway to make up. The French Armies 
have also suffered severely, not only as a result of 
this final phase of the campaign, but also in con- 
sequence of the initial German break-through. The 
enemy has gained possession of all the prepared posi- 
tions along the Belgian frontier down to the 
beginning of the Maginot Line proper. He has 
captured the French and British airfields, as well as 
many in Holland and Belgium, and thus put himself 
in a position to launch more effective attacks against 
both France and Great Britain. He has gained new 
ports for submarines, possibly destroyers, and cer- 
tainly the small, fast, motor-launch destroyers of 
which he possesses a considerable number. 


He is 





destruction of petrol and other stores, transport 
railway bridges, stations, hangars. His communi 
cations in the north-west of France, at all events, 


have been left in such a state that they cannot be 
fully restored for some weeks at the earliest, though 
in the neighbourhood of the Aisne and further east 
he may be able to repair them rather more speedily. 
What, then, is likely to be his next move? What 
is the significance of his bombing of Toulon, Mar- 
seilles and Lyons, and of the Rhéne valley between 
the two latter cities? What means his air recon- 
Naissance over Switzerland, in the course of which 
three of his aeroplanes have been shot down ? 

I think that what he would prefer would be to 


launch an air offensive 
against Great Britain, 
and, as second choice, 


to launch a_ general 
offensive in the direction 
of Paris, perhaps com- 
bined with an attempt 
to turn the Maginot 
Line. Yet I doubt 
whether he is ready to 
do either just yet with 


his full strength. On 
the other hand, at the 
opposite end of the 


Allied front he is still in 
a position to strike hard, 
especially if he can drag 
Italy into co-operating 
and creating diversions 


— by striking at Malta, 
undeterred by losses, Ca Tunisia and Egypt, 
and his bombing was = ee perhaps against Yugo- 
as intense as any ever —— slavia. Possibly, indeed, 
witnessed in warfare. A GERMAN MOTOR TORPEDO-BQAT OF THE “S14 TYPE. THESE BOATS AND SUBMARINES SUFFERED LOSSES WHILE if Italy were to enter 
Later on, the fearful HARASSING THE BRITISH NAVY IN ITS COLOSSAL TASK OF EVACUATING THE B.E.F. FROM DUNKIRK. — (Perkins.) the war, he might muster 
casualties which he strength to attack the 
suffered began to tell, and _ his 


resolution slackened. 

The strain endured by both sailors 
and airmen must have been tre- 
mendous, but great as it was, it did 
not equal that borne by the troops. 
All the efforts of the R.A.F. and the 
Armée de i’Atr had been unable to 
prevent continuous bombing, though 
these efforts diminished the intensity 
of the bombardment. Some of the 
men who have returned were practically 
without sleep for three or four days 
on end, and in many cases they were 
also without food. One _ brigade 
marched nearly 40 miles in twenty- 
four hours. The enemy was flushed 
with victory, one of the greatest 
victories in history, and full of eager- 
ness to consummate it by the destruc- 
tion of the retreating Allies. Can 
you not guess what urging came 
from the headquarters of the Fiihrer 
and how it was intensified as it 
became apparent that a greater and 
ever greater proportion of the in- 
tended victims were fighting their 
way through the net ? And remember 
that not all the skill and courage of 
the Navy and the French warships 
which so gallantly assisted it, not all 
the devotion of the mercantile marine, 
not all the supremacy of the R.A.F. 
could have saved these troops from 
destruction if they had not fought 
like lions at bay. When a rearguard 
position was abandoned and its de- 
fenders slipped away, the oncoming 
enemy found that they had passed 
through another line, which was held 
every whit as stoutly. Our staff work, 
too, must have been precision itself, 
both as regards the steady withdrawal 
and the embarkation. Some outsiders 
may think that we are an odd nation 
because we are now celebrating as a 


great victory what is, in fact, no AN AERIAL 
more than the repairing of a terrible BLOCKED BY 
reverse And yet we are right, and BEFORE THE 


not only because we have been able 
from the jaws of death or 
captivity the bulk of our own forces 
and the majority of the French who 
were beleaguered in the North 


to save drawal 


From the moral point 
of view the gain is equally great, especially as a 
proof of the spirit of both peoples 

Now let us face the future prospects First, our 
B.E.F. in the North has lost its fighting equip 
ment, though all its base equipment and stores south 
of the Somme intact It 
secret that not 
weakness, so that this blow is all the more damaging 
The applied to the 
rearmament invaluable, but it has a great 


own 


remain has never been a 


equipment man-power, was our 


new energy now business of 


will prove 





French in the north while they were 
concerned for the safety of the south- 
east and the B.E.F. 
out of action. His mass-produced air- 
craft are still so numerous that he 
could spare sufficient strength in the 
air at least to harry our shores from 
Norwegian and Dutch bases. Yet it 
has never been the strategy of the 
Germans to launch divergent attacks 
of this character. They very wisely 
prefer to take their objectives, care- 
fully selected so as to minimise the 
risks of immediate counter-strokes, 
one by one. An air expert remarked 
to me the other day: ‘‘ They always 
work to a pattern, and they waste 
hardly a bomb.’ As he had been 
critical of our air policy in the past, 
I was happy, to hear him add: ‘ We 
are working on the same lines—now."’ 
It seems to me most probable that 
the next German venture will again 
take the form of a cut-and-dried, four 
square operation, with no diversionary 
effort beyond what is required to 
prevent interference with the develop 
ment of the plan. Whatever that plan 
may prove to be, it is obvious that 
we shall have to ourselves in 
order to render the maximum possible 
aid to our French Allies In several 
respects we have to 
methods which experience has proved 
to be faulty, even though our 
B.E.F. has never 
German onslaught 


was temporarily 


bestir 


shall revise 

own 
broken by a 
the 
for 


been 

As soon as 
progress of events permits 
contemplation | 


time 
hope to have an 
opportunity to consider at some length 
problems of defence. For the moment, 
I need only say that both 
British 


French and 


policy, strategy and tacti 
seem to have been needlessly cramped 
and narrow When, for example, we 


spoke of preparing for a three-years 


war, the phrase was taken to mean in 

VIEW OF THE DOCKS AT DUNKIRK—SHOWING THE INTRICATE PASSAGES EASILY 
. : some quarters that there was to be 

A DAMAGED VESSEL CAPTAIN FALLS, IN HIS ARTICLE, WRITES THAT EVEN 
BELGIAN SURRENDER THE PROSPECT SEEMED NEARLY DESPERATE. (Topwal.) a leisurely working-up to a distant 


An element of the miraculous attended this repairing of a terrible reverse. As we go to press the with 
is still going on, but 


the great bulk of the Allied Armies has been 


the whole 
north of Namsos, in 
Somme in 


damage 


in possession of coast 


European from 
Norway, to the estuary of the 
France. He has inflicted a good deal of 
the lighter craft of the Allied Navies 


Perhaps most important of all, he has pushed Italy, 


on 


or, rather, her rulers, to the very brink of war On 
the other hand, he has to face a casualty list in 
personnel very much larger than that of the British 
and French combined, a loss in aircraft two or three 
times as great, a loss in tanks which it 1s hard to 
estimate, but which is certainly enormous, vast 


successfully extricated, 
the stream of men passing through the avenue of retirement to the quays and beaches has greatly slackened 


maximum effort, and that meanwhile 
weakness in the 
structure would gradually bring about 


his will not do. A cracked 


and elements of German 
a collapse 
wall will 


stand for years if no excessive pressure ts 
put upon it If one hammers at the weak point a 
breach may be qui kly made lo hit as hard as we 
can now, to speed up every form of production which 
will enable us to hit still harder in the near future 
to keep awake to the deadly dangers which overhan 
us and to devise means of combating them That 
alone will not sufhce All our energy, resources and 
inventiveness must also be apphed to the task of 
contriving new methods of striking at the enemy 
and of applying them with the least possible delay 
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“THE MIRACLE OF DELIVERANCE”: THE B.E.F. LINES UP oO) 
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THE EVACUATION OF BRITISH TROOPS FROM THE BEACHES ROUND DUNKIRK. THIS PANORAMA WAS TAKEN NEAR BRAY, SOME MILES TO THE EAST OF DI 























EVERY KIND OF CRAFT, DOWN TO THE CARLEY RESCUE FLOATS CARRIED BY WARSHIPS, WAS UTILISED. HERE MEN ARE SEEN PADDLING OUT TO A DESTROYER, AND BEING MADE FAST THE 

‘* It seemed impossible that a large number of Allied troops could reach the | one of which was sunk, and their motor-boats, were attacking the vast traffic mea 
coast,’ said Mr. Churchill in his speech in the Commons on June 4. “The | that was taking place. It was in conditions such as these that our men mar 
enemy sowed magnetic mines in the Channel and on the seas. They sent carried on with little or no rest for days and nights on end, making trip targ 
repeated waves of aircraft, sometimes more than a hundred strong, to cast | after trip across the dangerous waters. At least 335,000 men were brought in 


their bombs on the sand-dunes where the troops arrived. Their U-boats, out of the jaws of death. The numbers that they brought back are the disc 
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> ON SUNNY BEACHES -TO BE TAKEN OFF BY THE NAVY. 














AST OF DUNKIRK. IT SHOWS EMBARKATION PARTIES MAKING THEIR WAY INTO THE WATER UNDISTURBED BY GERMAN AIR OR ARTILLERY ACTION. 




















ST. THE EMBARKATION AS IT APPEARED FROM THE BEACH. THE MEN ARE GOING OUT IN SHIPS’ BOATS TO A WAITING DESTROYER, THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN OF WHICH IS KEPT READY. 
’ 

ic | measure of their devotion and courage. The hospital ships which brought | this issue will be found a number of drawings showing different aspects of 

n many thousands of our wounded, being so plainly marked, were the special the embarkation. The most striking thing about these photographs is the 

ip target of the Nazi bombs, but the men and women on board never faltered apparent peacefulness of the scene—an entirely deceptive appearance, no doubt 

nt in their duty. The miracle of deliverance was achieved by valour, perfect The crowds of men on the beach present a target which—happily—neither 


1e discipline, faultless service and resource and skill of all."" On other pages in German aircraft nor artillery appear to be attacking. (Photographs by “ The Times.”’) 
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FIGHTING “LIKE LIONS AT BAY” TO COVER THE EVACUAT 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WarR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM D 
~ jf 4 
—— f \ j NY s ; 
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STOPPING A GERMAN TANK RUSH ON THE DUNKIRK-CASSEL ROAD NEAR WORMHOUDT: BRITISH 25-POUNDERS FIRING OVER OPE! 
DEVELOPS (LEFT DISTANCE). A NUMBER OF GERMAN HEAVY 1 


A tribute to the indomitable fight put up by the British Expeditionary Force and courage of the Navy, and the French warships which so gallantly assisted one 
and their French comrades in the epic retreat to Dunkirk was provided by it, not all the devotion of the Mercantile Marine, not all the supremacy of the Ger 
(of all places) Berlin on June 3, when a German radio announcer declared: Royal Air Force could have saved these troops from destruction if they had not far 

We must admit that the British fighters were magnificent.’ That this is fought like lions at bay.’" When a rearguard position was abandoned, he adds, eae? 
nothing less than full truth is borne out by Captain Cyril Falls in his article and its defenders slipped away, the oncoming enemy found that they had passed *" pl 


this week on page 774. ‘** Remember,’ he emphasises, “that not all the skill through another line, which was held every whit as stoutly This drawing shows resi: 
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\CUATION: BRITISH ARTILLERY FIRING OVER OPEN SIGHTS. 


INEAU, FROM DETAILS SUPPLIED BY AN OFFICER ENGAGED IN THE ACTION. 






2% HeAVY <— 
Fé \ \ 3 j : RMA ~~ Geevane 
[ m7 ANKS KNOCKED CASSEL ADVANCING: 


OUT By DIRECT PTS pe 
, P Frey 


Ws 


ain 


OVER OPEN SIGHTS; WHILE FRENCH AND BRITISH INFANTRY MACHINE-GUN THE ATTACKERS, AND A FRENCH COUNTER-ATTACK 
N HEAVY TANKS HAVE BEEN KNOCKED OUT BY DIRECT HITS. 


one of the innumerable fiercely fought rearguard actions which have cost the the approaches to Dunkirk. A British 25-pounder howitzer battery firing over 
a Germans such heavy losses. It was at a point on the Dunkirk-Cassel road, not open sights knocked out three tanks with direct hits and completely checked 
a nore Wormhoudt Cassel Hill can be seen on the horizon on the right the advance, after which a counter-attack by French infantry forced the Germans to 
a Th Germans were advancing from the direction of Cassel,’ writes the artist, retire until fresh forces were brought up His drawing evokes memories of similar 
— + scape he heavy ond light tanks and scouting aircraft They were sternly heroic stands under open warfare conditions—notably Le Cateau in 1914-——which 
ssed ) 


‘ ‘ there ren tanks 
resisted by mixed British and French detachments of the rearguard defending have appeared in our pages in the past: but in those days there we o tan 
lows Bove 
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Drawn BY C. E. TuRNER FROM THE 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE UNRPAILING RESOURCEFULNESS WHICH 


The shallow water on the beaches near Dunkirk made it impossible for boats to 
get in close, and men had to wade out to them, sometimes going in as far as 
their necks, and sometimes having to swim. Obviously it was impossible for 
them to take off their heavy accoutrements under such conditions. A_ resource- 
ful naval officer on the beach did great service in organising a series of jetties 
constructed out of lorries, which were got down on the sand by roads and tracks 
and run down over the tide-marks at low water and drawn up one behind the 
other. These improvised jetties were strengthened and lashed together by R.E 


MADE POSSIBLE THE SAVING OF THE B.E.F. 


NOT GET CLOSE 


units and the men were thus enabled to clamber out over the lorries until they 
could reach small boats Embarkation then went on in good order, without 
the sacrifice of equipment—-but with many jests appropriate to the occasion. 
A naval officer directing embarkation and wearing a steel helmet can be seen on the 
left of this drawing. Boat work in these shallow waters was largely carried 
out by a fleet of little craft manned by volunteers. A British naval communiqué 
stated that 665 British craft and boats took part in the operation, besides 222 
naval vessels of various types In addition there were large numbers of French 


AT DUNKIRK. 
IN, AND THE TROOPS SCRAMBLED 


FROM A JETTY OF LORRIES NEAR DUNKIRK: A 
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+ A SCHEME IMPROVISED BY A RESOURCEFUL NAVAL OFFICER. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF EYE-WITNESSES. 
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IRK. LINES OF LORRIES WERE RUN OUT OVER THE TIDE-MARKS AT LOW WATER, AT POINTS WHERE BOATS COULD 
LED OVER THEM AND GOT ON BOARD DRY-SHOD. 


ey naval and merchant ships which also played their part. The Admiralty com- did not know for what purpose they were required. They operated successfully 
ut muniqué stated: ‘‘ The rapid assembly of over 600 small craft of all types was by day and night under the most difficult and dangerous conditions The 
on. carried out by volunteers. These showed magnificent and tireless spirit. Through Admiralty cannot speak too highly of the services of all concerned They were 
rhe the operation of the Small Craft Registration Order the Admiralty already had essential to the success of the operation and the means of saving thousands of 
ied full details of all available small vessels The order for the assembly of these lives The operation was rendered more difficult by shallow water; narrow 
1ué vessels met with instantaneous response. Fishermen, yachtsmen, yacht-builders channels and strong tides; nor was the weather entirely favourable On two 
22 and yacht clubs, river boatmen and boat-building and hiring firms manned their days a fresh north-westerly wind raised a surf which made work on the beaches 
ich craft with volunteer crews and rushed them to the assembly-point, although they slow and difficult 
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BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES: 
BELGIUM ONCE MORE UNDER THE INVADER’S HEEL. 
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THE FLAG OF THE INVADER HOISTED AT BRUSSELS. * 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN AT THE ROYAL CASTLE 
AT LAEKEN. (C.P.) 


DESERTED STREETS PATROLLED BY PARTIES OF GERMAN SOLDIERS : SEDAN, AFTER THE EVACUATION, 
SEEMED A CITY OF THE DEAD. (Wide World.) 
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HITLER WITH GENERAL KEITEL, ONE OF THE PLANNERS 
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: 3 OF THE WESTERN OFFENSIVE, IN WHOM HE FINDS AN EXPONENT 
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~ GENERAL GIRAUD, CAPTURED BY THE GERMANS DURING THE CONFUSED 
yi FIGHTING IN NORTHERN FRANCE, BEING RECEIVED BY GERMAN OFFICERS 


AT AN AIRPORT. (C.P.) 
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THE MAYOR OF BRUSSELS SURRENDERS THE CAPITAL TO GERMAN OFFICERS, Ff 5 THE GERMANS ENTER BRUSSELS. A PARTY OF CYCLIST TROOPS ASSEMBLING é 
NOTE THE PROPAGANDA MAN THRUSTING FORWARD THE MICROPHONE, (CP) ; IN A TREE-LINED AVENUE (C.P.) 4 
One of the first of the benefits conferred upon the countries which the Germans never been in Germany. Moreover, the law, in accordance with German custom 
have invaded to “ protect"’ was the Gestapo Emergency courts were rapidly is declared retrospective; so that anyone who has criticised the Nazi régime in 
set up in Norway, Holland, and Belgium, before which victims could be accused, the past may suffer in the countries Germany has invaded A special offence 
found guilty, and sentenced in a few minutes To give the activities of Himmler's included in the new category of crimes is that of having made malicious or 
men a semblance of legal justification, a German law which lays down that mischievous remarks about leading personalities of the State or the National 
foreigners are answerable to the German courts for offences committed against Ger Socialist German Workers’ Party."’ Another measure which the Germans carried 
many is extended to include offences reflecting on a German official, soldier, or out after the invasion of Belgium 


Was to incorporate Eupen and Malmédy 
member of the Labour Corps. Any foreigner can be prosecuted, though he has Belgian frontier districts—in the Reich 
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BRITAIN SEES THE FIRES OF WAR: 
THE EVACUATION FROM DUNKIRK—AND OTHER WAR PICTURES. 


THE INFERNO OF WAR VISIBLE IN KENT: A MOONLIT VIEW ACROSS THE STRAITS 
OF DOVER DURING THE BATTLE FOR DUNKIRK. 


The left-hand picture, which was taken in moonlight from the east coast of Kent, shows the glow 
reflected in the sky from fires burning on the coast just across the Straits of Dover, the streaks 
of light on the horizon being flashes of gunfire. From the inferno-like aspect of the right-hand 
illustration a vivid impression may be gained of the fearful setting in which the evacuation of 
Allied troops took place. ‘Parts of the town are in es,” wrote the “Daily Telegraph” 


TROOPS WADING FROM ONE OF 
OTHER ASPECTS OF THE EMBARKATION ARE 

h beaches as this that hundreds of troops were evacuated in small boats. Officers 

up to their waists in water helped to push them off hour after hour. Yachtsmen and owners of 
small boats were called upon in large numbers to help in the ferry work. The Little Ship Club, 
of London, was able to furnish the names of thirty members able to take small craft to the 
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A joint Admiralty and War Office communiqué issued on May 29 stated that information was received 
Forneset 
urgeon-Lieutenant on 
possesses great natural advantages for the defenders, and snow-drifts on the slopes 


and that Fagernes and 


us from a 


forces, 
reached 


Narvik had been captured the previous night by Allied 
The description enclosed with this photograph, which 
mentioned that the port 

can often be negotiated only by experienced skiers 


that 
hands. 
battle 
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ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH OF 


THE BEACHES NEAR DUNKIRK TO THE RESCUING 
ILLUSTRATED 
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were also in 
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DUNKIRK UNDER 
SHOWING 


BOMBARDMENT, TAKEN FROM THE DECK 
OF A HUGE SMOKE COLUMNS FROM FIRES. 


special correspondent on May 31, “and entire quarters in ruins. Outside, the main roads present 
scenes of confusion and destruction. Innumerable abandoned motor-cars and lorries lie ditched 
in every field, while others, set alight, blaze fiercely. ... Yet the work of evacuation continues 
uninterruptedly with calm efficiency, while a powerful rearguard fights magnificently to delay the 
constantly increasing masses of German troops.” (/’hotographs by Planet and Central Press.) 


DESTROYER, 











VESSEL AWAITING THEM—IN THIS INSTANCE A CLYDE 
IN DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS IN THIS NUMBER. 
South Coast or to act as masters of boats already there. Vast numbers of craft of every con 
ceivable type and size were gathered. One South East coast fishing fleet was assembled at Dover 
almost complete. On arrival at Dunkirk they were greeted with salvos from the German batteries 
Many of the rescued managed to bring some souvenir with them. (Pathé Gazette.) 
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THE LARGE CRATER CAUSED BOMB WHICH 
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the hi a souvenir-hunter at the base 
Two bombs fell in the field, breaking 
a boys’ preparatory school The only 
the beam of searchlights, the ‘plane 
the bombs Associated Press.) 


Military patrolmen are on Pp, and 
the crater caused by a German bomb 
the windows of several houses and of 
casualty was a chicken. Caught i 
showed lights and then dropped 


on that morning 
our 


board a British 
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LORD FREDERICK CAMBRIDGE. 
Captain, Coldstream Guards. Killed in action 
while serving in France with the ° 
Aged thirty-two. A first cousin of the King 
and heir-presumptive to his brother, the 
Marquess of Cambridge. Was the second 
son of the first Marquess, elder brother 

of Queen Mary. Zz 


QUEEN MARY’S NEPHEW KILLED IN ACTION. 


eee 


CAPTAIN R. W. PORRITT, M.P. 
Killed in action in Belgium; aged thirty. 
Unionist Member for the Heywood and 
Radcliffe Division of Lancaster since 1935. 
The first to be killed in the war. 
Educated at Marlborough and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Only son of Lieut.-Colonel 

Austin Porritt, of Grange-over-Sands. 
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THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Killed in action with the Grenadier Guards ; 
aged twenty-seven. Eldest son of the eighth 
Duke by his marriage to Lady Helen Gordon- 
Lennox, daughter of the seventh Duke of 
Richmond. Succeeded father 1930, as ninth 
Duke. On coming of age toured many parts 

of the Empire and foreign countries. 
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LORD ERNE. 
Has died of wounds while on active servicg 
with the Royal Horse Guards; aged thirty- 
two. Succeeded his grandfather, December 2, 
1914, as fifth Earl, Viscount, and Baron 
Erne, in Ireland, and Baron Fermanagh, 
in the peerage of the U.K. His father, 
Viscount Crichton, was killed in action, 1914. 
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M. GIGURTU. 

Appointed by King Carol Rumanian Foreign 
Minister, in succession to Gafencu. 
Formerly Minister of Communications, and 
of pro-Nazi sympathies. A business man 
| ~ peri who interested himself in politics. 

as a member of the Goga Government, 
and later Vice-President of the Renaissance 

, Front in the Rumanian Parliament. 


ts 


MME. DE NAVARRO. 
Died May 29; aged eighty. As Miss Mary 
Anderson gained fame on the stage in the 
’seventies and ‘eighties ; and after retirement 
devoted herself to music. Born at Sacra- 
mento, California, July 28, 1859, of an 
English father and a mother of direct German 
descent. Married, 1890, to Antonio de 
Navarro, Papal Chamberlain. 
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‘<< ‘THE DEPOSITION OF KING LEOPOLD : Vv CAUWELAERT, PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER 
SR ALEZANEER ROGER. T F a ESEN vi 5 cSs ; hayes BELG PA RLIAMENT AT LIMOGES 
Appointed chairman of a Tank Board to OF REPRESENTATIVES, ADDRESSING THE LGIAN A ED . 7ES. 


consider the further production and design On May 30 a Cabinet meeting of Belgian Ministers held in France approved the text of a decree 
of tanks and to advise the Ministry of Supply stating that “In the name of. the Belgian people, in pursuance of Article 32 of the Constitution 
as to the action required. Director-General, and in view of the fact that the King is in the power of the invader, the Ministers, met together 
Trench Warfare Supply Department, Ministry in Council, declare that it is impossible for the King to reign.” Our picture shows the historic 
of Munitions, 1915-17, and Member of Council, assembly in session, with the President of the Chamber of Representatives delivering his address, 

Ministry of Reconstruction, 1917-18. —< 
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SIR LANCELOT OLIPHANT. 
British Ambassador to Belgium and Minister 
to Luxemburg since 1939, who has not been 
heard of since he left Bruges on his way to 
join the Belgian Government in France. 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State, 1929-36; 
and Deputy Under-Secretary of State, 

1936-39. Lady Oliphant is in England. 
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ADMIRAL JEAN ABRIAL. 
Commander of the French Naval Forces off Dunkirk, on 
whom the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour has been 
conferred for his conduct of the operations at sea during the 
present campaign. Commander-in-Chief, French Navy in the 
North, 1939, and Member of the Supreme Naval Council since 
1937. Director of Submarine Warfare, 1917 
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GENERAL BLANCHARD. 
Commander of the Armies in the North-East which succeeded in 
fighting their way out of the ring formed by overwhelming German 
forces after the capitulation of King Leopold. Worked in close 
co-operation with General Lord Gort, V.C. Awarded Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honour, and thanked for his services in 
a personal letter from President Lebrun 


ee 
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GENERAL PRIOUX. 
Commanding the First French Army; which, with the British 
Expeditionary Force, executed an epic retreat to the coast after 
the surrender of Belgium, fighting every inch of the way. His 
capture was reported in Germany. His wise handling of the retreat 
resulted in the saving of the greater part of the Allied Armies. 
Made Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. 
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THE “DEFIANT”—TERROR OF NAZI BOMBERS—“SPITFIRE” AND “HURRICANE.” 
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THE VICKERS-SUPERMARINE “‘ SPITFIRE,”” WHICH HAS SHARED THE FIGHTER ’PLANE’S BOTH THE HAWKER “ HURRICANE” (ABOVE) AND THE “SPITFIRE’’ ARE SINGLE-SEATER 
HONOURS WITH THE “ HURRICANE’? UNTIL THE STARTLING DEBUT OF THE “ DEFIANT.” FIGHTERS FITTED WITH ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES AND EIGHT BROWNING MACHINE - GUNS 
THE “SPITFIRE” IS SLIGHTLY SMALLER THAN THE “HURRICANE.” (C. E. Brown.) FIRING FORWARD FROM THE wINGs. (C. E. Brown.) 
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TWO ASPECTS OF THE BOULTON PAUL si DEFIANT,” THE ONLY FIGHTER IN THE WORLD THAT CAN 
FLY IN FRONT OF THE MACHINE IT IS ATTACKING AND BRING FOUR MACHINE-GUNS TO BEAR UPON 


THE ENEMY. (“ The Aeroplane.”) —— 
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ue the stimulating appearance on May 29 

of the Boulton Paul “ Defiants,” the 
R.A.F.’s fighter work had been done by the 
“ Spitfires" and ‘ Hurricanes,"’ which proved 
themselves extremely effective. The ‘‘ Defiant," 
a descendant of the famous “ Bristol’’ fighter, 2 
is fitted with a Rolls-Royce “ Merlin’ engine, 
but there its resemblance to these others ends. 
It is a two-seater, with a power-operated gun 
turret, in which the gunner controls four speeded- 
up machine-guns with an almost circular field 
of fire—so that it can avoid the most heavily- 
armed section of a bomber, the tail, and fire 
incessantly into its fuselage from beneath. It has 
a three-bladed controllable - pitch airscrew, and 
split flaps for slow landing. If the pilot swerves, 
making the gunner swing his guns across the 
tail, they are automatically checked till the line 
of sight passes the rudder. On May 29 a single 
squadron of these ‘ Defiants'’ accounted for 
no fewer than 37 of the enemy aircraft, bringing 
to SO in three days. This included 
eighteen of the “Ju. 87" dive-bombers for 


its “ bag" 
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A NEAR VIEW OF THE “ DEFIANT.”” THE GUNNER CAN FIRE IN ALMOST A COMPLETE CIRCLE FROM TAIL TO NOSE. 
ONE SQUADRON OF THESE MACHINES SHOT DOWN FIFTY NAZIS IN THREE DAYS (" The Aeroplane.) 


certain, and possibly two more as well 
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NAZI PARACHUTISTS: MACHINE-PISTOLS AND METHODS OF OPERATING. 


SpeciaLty Drawn ror “ THE ILLustrRaATED Lonpon News” sy C, E. Turner. 





















THE PARACHUTE TROOPS AUTOMATIC PISTOL 
MAY BE FIRED FROM THE HIP— ; 
f STICK GRENADE 
j 
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THE MACHINE PISTOL USED BY 
bey. 
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ARMS ARE DROPPED 
IN CYLINORACAL CONTAINERS, 


















MUCH HAS BEEN HEARD OF THE MACHINE-PISTOLS USED BY NAZI PARACHUTISTS. ON THIS PAGE ARE SHOWN THE WEAPON 
AND ITS USE, AND ALSO THE TYPE OF SEPARATE CONTAINER IN WHICH ARMS ARE DROPPED. 


Some interesting details of the use of German parachute troops in Holland, translated | well armed, sets itself in good order and marches forward. Soon they are at the 
from an article sent to the ‘ Corriere della Sera’’ by its correspondent in Germany, | entrance to the aerodrome. At the same moment the ‘planes which have brought 
was published recently by ‘ L’'Ordre"’ of Paris. Describing the capture of the aero- the troops bomb and machine-gun the landing-ground The aerodrome is seized 
drome at Rotterdam, the article stated: “A squadron of German ‘planes flew over The ‘plane on which is the commanding officer announces the success of the enter 
the site, which had been carefully studied beforehand, at a distance of about two prise to another squadron of troop-carriers. This brings the ‘landing-troops.' The 
miles from the aerodrome. The troop-carriers came down low. The parachute used troop-carriers now descend on to the conquered aerodrome. Eight hundred men land 
opens automatically when the man jumps. Each parachute takes ten seconds to in half an hour.” It has been authoritatively estimated, however, that most of the 


come to ground. At the end of ten minutes a troop of about one hundred men, German parachutists landed in Holland were killed 
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HOW TO RECOGNISE NAZI PARACHUTISTS: DRESS, ARMS, AND EQUIPMENT. 


Fexemy parachutists — apart 

from those dropped in dis- 
guise—are not likely to be seen 
singly or in twos or threes: those 
in uniform will usually be dropped 
in groups. They drop from aero- 
planes at very low altitudes— 
generally from 300 feet, thus 
securing accuracy. A 'plane carries 
anything up to 30 parachutists, 
and twelve of these can be dropped 
in 10 seconds. The men, therefore, 
arrive in groups, and at once split 
into active units of six or eight 
to carry out the work assigned 
to them. Parachutists do not, so 
far as is known, carry bicycles 
(these are brought only by air-borne 
troops); they will try to secure 
bicycles or cars from our civilians. 
The parachutist’s uniform (always 
supposing he is not disguised) can 
readily be distinguished from that 
of any British soldier or airman. 
It consists of : (i) High boots, laced 
at the side, with heavy rubber 
soles; (ii) Loose trousers, like plus 
fours, falling over the top of the 
boot—Air Force grey colour; 
(iii) Tunic, same colour—the collar 
has a brown or yellow piping and 
bears the unit number formed by 
small conventionalised eagles in 
white metal: the shoulder-straps 
are piped, the pockets have but- 
toned flaps; (iv) Over tunic and 
trousers is always worn a grey- 
green gabardine combination, loose 
in the body, with short legs and 
full, long sleeves, fastened down 
the front with a zip fastener. There 
is a zip-fastener breast pocket. 
The collar is loose (often worn 
open) and the tunic collar and 
unit badge may be visible. On 
the right breast is an embroidered 
badge (white), illustrated herewith. 
For the descent, the combination 
is worn over the equipment. On 
landing, the parachute harness 
is discarded, the combination 
opened by a zip fastener, and 
the belt, with its attachments, is 
taken off and put on again out- 
side the gabardine combination. 
(v) Gauntlet gloves drawn in at 
the wrist. (vi) A steel helmet, 
differing from the British type in 
that it has no flat rim in front or 
behind and is secured by two 
straps passing one behind and one 
in front of the ears. On the side 
of the helmet is the flying badge. 
The helmet may be sand camou- 
flaged. During the jump, the man 
carries very little: weapons are 
dropped separately in containers 
made of metal or wood, cylindrical 
or six sided in shape and opening 
along the length. Three or four of 
these are carried in each ‘plane 
and are dropped singly, attached 
to parachutes, on the scale of one 
container to about every five men. 
They will come to ground very 
close to the parachutists. The 
rifles are loaded for iastant use. 
Every parachutist carries a revolver 
at his belt. One man in five has 
a machine pistol—this has a folding 
metal stock and can be used as a 
carbine fired from the shoulder or 
fired from the hip. Its maximum 
range is 200 yards, but the ex- 
treme range for effective use is 
not likely to be more than 75 yards. 
The parachutist may have with 
him two egg-shaped grenades, 
which are carried in trouser pockets 
in front of the thigh. These are 
percussion grenades and are not 
dangerous as long as they are 
left alone. For use, a key fitted 


in the grenade has to be given a half-turn and then be pulled out: this makes the 
grenade explode on contact. A spring knife is carried, used for cutting the parachute cords 
From the containers the parachutist obtains or may obtain : (i) Rifles ; (ii) Stick grenades ; 
(iii) Anti-tank rifles. These are fired from the shoulder, using a tripod stand ; (iv) Machine 
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SpeciaLty Drawn For “Tue ILitustratepD Lonpon News” sy C. E. Turner. 





THESE DRAWINGS SHOW THE APPEARANCE 
OF NAZI PARACHUTISTS WHEN THEY HAVE PUT 
ON THEIR. EQUIPMENT OVER THEIR GABARDINE 
COATS. IN LANDING THEY WEAR THEIR GABARDINES 
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guns. These are mounted on tripod or bipod stands, in the case of the light gun the heavy back To the belt are attached a 


machine-gun has a more substantial mounting in which the traverse and elevation are 
operated by screws. Pistol ammunition is carried in pouches attached to the belt, or 


in the pocket. Rifle ammunition ts in twenty clips of five, in bandoliers slung round | in the legs of the baggy trousers 


gas-mask—-a rolled bivouac cape is hung from the shoulders above 


back; field-glasses are carried by the machine-gun squads 


BACK OF STEEL HELMET 








ROLLED 
WATER PROOF CAPE 


Two 
—HAVERSACKS. 


—RESPIR ATOR 


HELMET WITH 
WINGED BADGE 


TWO CHIN STRAPS 


ROLLED CAPE 


jp MAVER SACKS 


———"~NATER BOTTLE 


haversacks, a water-bottle 
the belt, 
Rations may be 
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and 


at 
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the neck. Cartridge-clips for machine pistols (six clips, each with 30 rounds) are in a 
haversack or in two pouches joined by a strap which is slung round the neck 
Machine-gun cartridges are in a belt carried over the shoulder The belt (leather) is 


supported by a brace, two straps in front fastened to a ring and single strap at the 
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the 


arried 
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. N these days 
one feels that 
to introduce any other subject than the war savours almost 
of high treason! Whatever their subject, however, books 
form part of that freedom of thought and speech for which 
the war is being waged, and there are several reasons why 
interest in general literature should be maintained. For 
one thing, it tends to keep going a beneficent industry. 
Again, though writers and readers can contribute little 
directly towards victory, it may be well for civilians, help- 
ing to strengthen public confidence on the home front, to 
have their minds diverted now and then from the prevalent 
anxiety, and so gain refreshment of spirit. Just now I 
am concerned with some books of an archzxological, religious 
or scientific character. Even in such works, incidental 
allusions to the war are not lacking. 


That is true, for example, of ‘‘ THe BisLe anp ArcCH#- 
oLocy.” By Sir Frederic Kenyon, K.C.B., F.S.A., Sometime 
Director and Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 
With 31 Plates and a Map of excavation sites in the Near 
East (Harrap; 15s.). Here we have, on high authority 
and in a delightfully readable form, a survey of the results 
of archeological discoveries during the past hundred years 
as they affect the authenticity, text, and interpretation of 
the Bible. It is a worthy treatment 
of a great theme, all the more im- 
portant now since the present struggle 
in Europe is largely a conflict between 
Christianity and paganism of a new 
and perverted type. Sir Frederic 
Kenyon is ideally qualified to tell 
the story on broad, impartial lines, 
for during his forty years’ service in 
the Museum he was in close contact 
with the progress of archaological 
research. ‘‘ No one,” he points out, 
“could write with first-hand know- 
ledge of all the discoveries,’”’ and he 
modestly adds: ‘I am not primarily 
an archeologist.” For his present 
purpose that is really an advantage, 


Pereussion 


Cap 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


papyri in 1931, carries the evidence back by about a cen- 
tury, and by implication for a generation or two more. 
The interval then between the dates of original composition 
and the earliest extant evidence becomes negligible, and 
the last foundation for any doubt that the Scriptures have 
come down to us substantially as they were written has 
now been removed. Both the authenticity and the general 
integrity of the books of the New Testament may be 
regarded as finally established.” 


War always raises in men’s minds, disturbed and be- 
wildered by its horrors, the problem of the divine origin 
and ordering of our world. Phases of this fundamental 
question are examined afresh, from the view-point of con- 
temporary philosophy, in ‘“ THe1sm AND CosmMoLocy.” By 
John Laird, LL.D., Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Aberdeen (Allen and Unwin ; ros. 6d.). 
This volume comprises the first series of a course of Gifford 
Lectures on Metaphysics and Theism given in the University 
of Glasgow in 1939. The ten chapters forming the bulk 
of the book deal respectively with Natural Theology, 
Theism, The Cosmological Argument, Creation, Eternity, 
Ubiquity, Omnipotence, Teleology, The Argument from 


Tail Fin 
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30 «full-page See te 
Plates and : 
about roo text figures (Macmillan; £2 2s.). This latest 


number is particularly rich both in literary and pictorial 
matter, and has a special personal interest as contain- 
ing papers presented to Professor J. L. Myres, Chairman 
of the Managing Committee of the School, in honour of 
his seventieth birthday. At various points the volume 
makes contact with Sir Frederic Kenyon’s work on Biblical 
archeology, notably in the chapters on Mesolithic decorated 
skeletons in Palestine, by Miss Dorothy Garrod; on a 
Mycenzan bowl from Ras Shamra, Syria, by Claude 
Schaeffer ; and a tomb at Jericho, by A. J. B. Wace. There 
is also an article on the Vikings, of almost topical interest 
since the invasion of Norway, by a Norwegian writer, 
A. W. Brogger. An illustration shows the largest known 
Viking ship, from Gokstad, now in the Museum at Oslo. 

In the same volume is a series of photographs of a fine 
bronze statue of Zeus from Artemisium. This reminder of 
the Greek “ President of the Immortals” brings me to a 
lively travel-book about his fabled birthplace, with a thread 
of archxological interest—namely, “‘ THE IsLanp oF ZEvS.” 
Wanderings in Crete. By Ralph Brewster. With 32 pages 
of {very picturesque] Photographs (Duckworth; 15s.). 
The author describes the Cretan 
landscape vividly and retails, with- 
out undue retience, local anecdotes 
and incidents, both comic and tragic, 
and romantic legends from Greek 
mythology. The wrapper reminds 
us that his ‘‘ first succés de scandale, 
‘The 6000 Beards of Athos,’ swept 
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like wildfire through the sophisticated 
drawing-rooms of Mayfair.” 


From archeology we turn next 





13%" 


to geology in ‘‘ Tuts STRANGE 
Worvp.” By A. E. Trueman, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the University 
of Glasgow. With 33 Illustrations 
(Scientific Book Club, 111, Charing 
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for a field-archwologist might give 
undue prominence to the particular 
sites on which he had worked. 

: < A GERMAN 

Sir Frederic recalls first the 
immense growth of archa- 
ological research during this 
century, and of public inter- 
est therein. That is well 
known, of course, to readers 
of The Illustrated London 
News, which has had no 
slight share in promoting 
such interest. ‘In times 
less acutely anxious than 
the present,” writes the 
author, “‘ reports of excava- 
tions have received a high 
journalistic status as * news,’ 
and occasionally, as in the 
cases of the tomb of Tutank- 
hamen and the Royal Ceme- 
tery of Ur, as front-page 
news."’ Regarding the fresh 
light thrown on the Bible 
by researches in Palestine 
and adjoining lands, he goes 
on to say: “‘ New manu 
scripts have been found, 
earlier in date than any 
previously known; monu- 
ments, inscriptions, and 
books which illustrate the 
history of the Hebrews and 
the conditions under which THE 
the books of the Bible were BOMB 


NOSE OF THE 


as the Hittites, the Cretans, 
the Mitannians, and more 
recently the Hurrians, have 
been brought to our knowledge. Some acquaintance with 
the discoveries made in Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, at 
Boghaz-keui, Ras Shamra, Jericho, and Lachish, is essential 
for the serious student of the Bible. The object of the 
present volume is to lay before such students who are not 
themselves archwological specialists the principal results 
of archwological research in their bearing on the Bible. 
The period covered is about a century—from the excava 
tions of Layard at Nineveh to the point at which research 
has been suspended by the outbreak of the present war." 


Chapters are devoted to Mesopotamia, Egypt, the 
emergence into history of the Hittite empire, Crete and 
Philistia, Syria, Palestine and Sinai, papyri and other 
manuscripts, and finally the author summarises the effects 
of the various discoveries on the Old Testament and New 
Festament respectively In this last section his general 
conclusions will be comforting to Christians in general, 
especially as coming from so eminent a scholar, who gives 
full weight to. scientific and = rational considerations 

Besides confuming the traditional dating,” he writes, 

and thereby also the authenticity of the canonical books, 
the new evidence tends to confirm the general integrity of 
the text. Until a few years ago the earliest evidence for 
the text of the New Testament was that of the great 
vellum codices of the fourth century Che recent discoveries 
of papyrus fragments, notably that of the Chester Beatty 


INCENDIARY 





I-KILOGRAM 
WHICH DOES NOT EXPLODE, BUT IS SET BURNING 
produced, New nations, such BY A SMALL 


BOMB, 13 IN. IN TOTAL LENGTH: A 


GERMAN INCENDIARY 


Design, and Cosmological Theism. Deep and abstruse as 
these matters are, the author discusses them so clearly and 
simply, with a wealth of allusion in literature and science, 
that the book makes by no means heavy reading. 


That Dr. Laird has in view the present state of the world 
(although I have not noticed any direct reference to the 
war) may perhaps be inferred from such a passage as the 
following : ** Religion,”’ he writes, “* lays claim to a man's 
whole life, and political government claims the right to 
conscribe a man's body as well as to tax his goods.” 
Dr. Laird possesses, too, that excellent thing in philosophers, 
as in all other persons—a sense of humour. He remarks, 
for instance : “| need not, I think, do more than mention 
the sophism that misled Locke, Clarke, and many other 
eminent men. Hume has done that with finality rheirs 
was the hollow argument that if the world were uncaused 
it must have been caused by nothing, and that non-entities 
do not act. It is enough to refer to Lewis Carroll’s Through 
the Looking-Glass. *1 see nobody on the road,” said Alice. 
‘TL only wish J had such eves,’ the King remarked in a fret 
ful tone To be able to see Nobody! And at that 
distance too!'" 


We are recalled now to archwology by a_ learnéd 
and lavishly illustrated quarto Tut 
THe Brittst Scwuoow ar Atnens.” No. 47 


ANNUAL OF 
With 


DIAGRAM ON VIEW AT THE WAR 
EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICES INSTITUTION IN WHITEHALL, 
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A CONICAL STEADYING VANE WITH THREE FINS, USUALLY 
GREEN IN COLOUR, IS RIVETED TO THE CYLINDER OF 
PERCUSSION CAP. THE GERMAN INCENDIARY BOMB. 

Amongst the enemy relics of the war in the air on view at the R.U.S.I. display is this German incendiary bomb. 


a burmt-out state in which only the tail-fin will be left, or in an unignited state in which the bomb will be completely whole. 





Cross Road: Price to members, 
2s. 6d.). This work, the author 
points out, is not a text-book, but 
‘an outline showing what the sub- 
ject . . . has achieved and what are 
the problems with which it 
is concerned at the present 
time.’ Among the most 
pressing is the search for 
new sources of oil, and the 
author warns us that “in 
using oil supplies man is 
living on his capital’? and 
they must eventually be 


exhausted. Regarding raw 
materials in general, he 
writes: “‘ The distribution 


of mineral wealth, its 
proper sharing amongst 
those nations which seek to 
use it, the conservation of 
the limited supplies, are all 
matters which must influ- 
ence very greatly the future 
history of civilisation.” 


Geology in national and 
everyday life is the subject 
of an article by George R. 
Mansfield, one of a great 
number contained in a 
famous American’ work, 
the “ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE SMITHSONIAN _INsTI- 
TUTION ” for 1938. Abund- 
antly illustrated (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C.; $1.50; 
cloth cover). The relation 
of geology to warfare is 
touched upon; but another article, by H. E. Wimperis, 
on The Natural Limits to Human Flight, bears more 
closely on the struggle now raging in Europe. 


It may be found in 


It is reassuring to find that, in this author’s view, there 
are moral grounds for believing right and might to be 
inherently combined in aviation, Thus, for example, 
Mr. Wimperis writes : “* No country can become materially 
strong in the new Arm of the Air unless there exists in 
almost limitless degree noble gallantry in its young men, 
and fine intelligence in the engineers charged with the 
development and construction of the Arm. ... It is a 
happy thought that those countries alone which possess 
{these qualities! can become great in the strength of the 
new Air Arm.” Has not the R.A.F. fully justified its 
claim to possess those qualities in a superlative degree ? 


Space limits compel me to reserve two other books of 
kindred interest—‘* Science To-pay AND To-morrow.” 
By Waldemar Kaempffert, Science Editor of The New York 
Times (Nicholson and Watson ; tos. 6d.), and ** ANTIQUES 
on A’ Mopest Income.” By Sheila Stuart (Mrs. Howard 
Baker) With 16 Illustrations (W. and R. Chambers ; 
7s. 6d.) his last is full of useful hints on collecting and 
furnishing for home-planners of moderate means with a 
taste for old and beautiful things 
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A PORTENT IN AEROPLANE DEVELOPMENT: AN AMERICAN COLOSSUS. 














STATED TO BE THE WORLD'S LARGEST AEROPLANE; THE DOUGLAS “B.19’’ LONG-RANGE BOMBER AS IT LOOKED ON ITS STEEL JIG AT 
OF THE DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY IN CALIFORNIA. IT WEIGHS 160,000 LBS., AND ITS TOTAL HORSE-POWER IS 6000. 


THE SANTA MONICA WORKS 
(Wide World.) 
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OUTLINE OF THE WING IS DRAWN HERE OVER THE PICTURE WHICH APPEARS ABOVE. 
WING IS STANDING ON ITS’ TRAILING-EDGE, WITH THE FOUR ENGINE-HOUSING 


NACELLES ON TOP. 
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WING SPANS OF SOME BRITISH AIRCRAFT 
COMPARED WITH THE DOUGLAS °B-19" 

























These illustrations give an idea of what the bomber of the future may be like In It will doubtless serve as a prototype for the 
the diagrammatic photograph on this page of the Douglas “ B.19,"" the black lines Its range is 6000 miles non-stop Both the 
indicate the size of the centre section and wing, less twelve feet at the tips. The machine Companies have recently received contracts from 
was built by S00 workmen and 100 engineers. The photograph was taken from twin-engined attack bombers, reputed to be the 
the tail section, which was later joined tc the nose section behind the jig after the Thanks to these and other orders, the American 
huge steel skeleton the supporting structure was cut away A crew of ten is to expand, but it is felt that the output of S 
normally carried cost of each machine is over a million dollars The U.S Roosevelt called cannot be attained under two 
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ry ordered 
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one as a 


MAKERS OF LARGE PASSENGER TRANSPORT ‘PLANES. 
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‘flying laboratory’ to test the potentialities of big machines the American bombers has perhaps been the 
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and 
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ILLUSTRATES THE ENORMOUS WING-SPREAD OF ONE OF THE BIG AMERICAN BOMBERS. THIS MACHINE IS ANOTHER PRODUCT OF THE DOUGLAS FIRM, 
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PROBABLE AND POSSIBLE. 





HE film of ‘George and Margaret’? (Warner) was 
well adapted verbally for the screen from Mr. Gerald 
Savory’s well-known and popular stage-play by Mr. Rodney 


Ackland and Mr. Brock Williams. No 
effort was made to extend or to elaborate 


the story of this Hampstead family’s 
inconsequent chatter and social en- 
tanglements. The alteration came in the 


production by Mr. George King, which 
elevated what had been a family of Bel- 
size Parkers (or so one thought) to cost- 
liest and most glamorous Big House 
status. The Garth-Banders of the play 
are Rolls-Roycers in the film. Presum- 
ably they occupied one of the mansions 
at the side of Hampstead Heath. 

That promotion could have been 
made and kept plausible if the whole 
domestic circumstance had been altered 
to suit it. But that second change has 
not been made. From the point of view 
of the domestic economist, the film is 
neither probable nor possible. I am not 
saying that such probability is the first 
virtue in a light-hearted entertainment 
of this kind, or even that it matters 
much. The film is designed as a vehicle 
for light-comedy actihg, and is very well 
served by most of its players, among 
whom I particularly liked Mr. Arthur 
Macrae. His part of the musical son of 
the family, a whimsical, humorous fellow, 
was by no means a showy one. He was 
more on the edge of the picture than in 
the middle of it, but, wherever he was, 
I found myself watching him, since his 
facial comment on the situation was 
always likely and subtle, even when he 
had nothing to say and he was merely 
listening, with mischief in his eye, 
to his mother (Miss Marie Léhr) as 


“ GEORGE AND 
AT THE 


WARNER THEATRE ON MAY 27. THE FIVE 
ARE PLAYED BY OLIVER WAKEFIELD, JUDY KELLY, 

HOWLETT AND ARTHUR MACRAE. 
she amusingly floundered in her domestic com- 


plications. 

Mr. John Boxer scored, as he did on the stage, 
with the role of the scoutmaster but he had 
more opportunity and more good lines than Mr. 
Macrae. Miss Margaret Yarde, as Cook, contributed 
a typically dark essay in high dudgeon below 
stairs, while Miss Ann Casson repeated her plausible 
little rendering of Gladys the maid. And that brings 
me back to the matter of domestic probability. 

The Garth-Banders now live an immense 
house of shimmering white, whose annual upkeep 
and “ doing-up " bill would equal most Hampstead 
people’s entire income. They have a_ Kolls-Royce 
and chauffeur. One has glimpses of palatial grounds. 
And yet the palace itself has only one bathroom, 
for which the family fight in the morning, and the 
service of its most elaborate meals, as well as the 
housework, is apparently done by one maid! It 
is perfectly obvious that Mrs. Garth-Bander of the 
film could not possibly have conducted her 
without a staff of at least four 
“ char" or two “ coming in.” 


son ; 


in 


house 


residents, with a 


But because, in the play, the servant problem 


THE STORY OF 
FIRST STEAMBOAT, 
ONLOOKERS BY 





MARGARET," THE: FILM OF THE POPULAR FARCE, OPENED 
CHARACTERS ABOVE 
LOHR, 


MARIE 


any car except a Rolls, or live in any house in the least 
The public want to see “ high 
But are picturegoers really so 
stupid as not to see the discrepancy between the noble 


resembling yours and mine. 
life ’’—or so it is. supposed. 


“LITTLE OLD NEW YORK,” 
THE ‘* CLERMONT,” 
MOVING. FRED 


HERE SEEN ABOUT 
MACMURRAY, 


THE LEADING PARTS. 


mansion and the single bath- 
room and the single house- 
parlourmaid ? 

In ‘‘My Little Chicka- 
dee" (Odeon) there seems 
to be neither probability 
nor possibility. The scene 
is Western, and the method 
entirely go-as-you-please. 
Since the film parades Miss 
Mae West, as the Flower 
Belle of some  one-horse 
town, and Mr. W. C. Fields 
as her miuch-vexed protec- 
tor, it may be said that the 
enraptured public will ask 
nothing in the way of a 
reasonable plot. Well, if 
they do ask for anything of 
that kind, they certainly will 
not receive it. The story 
wanders up its Western 
Avenue (period, Late Vic- 
torian), and enters any 
kind of house that suits, 
be it saloon or school. It 
stops, for example, at an 
academy for bold, unbiddable 
boys in order that Miss West 


NOEL 


AT THE ODEON, 


To 


CENTRES ROUND 
ELECTRIFY THE SCEPTICAL 
ALICE FAYE AND RICHARD GREENE PLAY 





AMERICA’S 








Miss West knows what she can do, and does it 
very Ww 
of the slanted eyes, with their mischievous suggestion, the 
knowing nod, and the swing of the hips. 


ell; but it really is not very much, just a repetition 


The public adore 
this creation of hers, a Bad Girl with a 
Good Heart and a Quick Tongue, and 
Miss West knows exactly how to make 
the most of her invention. Mr. Fields, 
with his elderly, plethoric, choleric fun, 
is another winner of the quick, sure 
laugh. But the level of humour in this 
affair is far from high. At one time 
Miss West puts a goat into Mr. Fields’ 
bed, which I take to be not probable 


conduct, if just possible, and by no 
means witty. 
“The Shop Around the Corner,” 


which was shown at the Ritz, had a wholly 
improbable plot and a wholly plausible 
atmosphere. The story concerned two 
shop-assistants in Budapest; both were 
lonely, and both accepted the invitation 
of a newspaper advertisement to join in 
correspondence. Neither, of course, knew 
that he or she was writing to a neighbour 
and a colleague. On paper they doted : 
in the shop they quarrelled—until, after 
much trouble, they happily found out the 
truth, and no doubt were happy ever 
after. That is fairy-tale stuff, you may 
say, with no likelihood about it. 
Admitted. But a well-written text 
and the witty touch of a _ Lubitsch 
production can be extremely persuasive, 
even though the mixture of American 
voices with the Hungarian surroundings 
must seem odd. The two young people 
are played with immense charm by Miss 
Margaret Sullavan and Mr. James 
Stewart, and the very fact of their 
charm, so agreeable to us, is really fatal 
to any probability in the plot. For who 





“A WINDOW IN LONDON,” AT THE LONDON PAVILION : MICHAEL 

REDGRAVE (CENTRE) AS A CRANE-DRIVER ON THE NEW WATERLOO 

BRIDGE, WITH SALLY GRAY AS THE MUSIC-HALI ARTIST WITH WHOM 
HE FALLS IN LOVE. 





on earth could suppose that in a city renowned 
for its romantic mood and easy encounters these 
two would remain friendless and be reduced to 
the necessity of chance correspondence in order to 
find affection ? 

But let that pass. Where vou have 
characterisation, the improbable, even 
sible, nature of the story matters very 
characters in this film all immediately strike 
as authentic: so does the atmosphere The pom 
pous, yet likeable, owner of the shop and all the 
assistants are extremely well played, and become 
flesh and blood before our eyes. Even those who 
have least to do, do it capitally, the errand-boy, the 
counter-ladies, and so on. 


probable 
the 
little 


ImMpos 
rhe 


one 


rhere is also a most cap 
tivating performance by a depressed shop-assistant, 
a married man with a load of trouble, 
moustache, a nervous manner, and a kind heart 
He looks a little like Groucho Marx, and then is 
everything in the humble and pathetic line which 
Groucho certainly 


a ragged 


is not 
British comedy, as in ** George and Margaret,” is 


vigorous and emphatx rhe director leaves nothing 


to chance American comedy, especially when 
was part of the joke and the staff a very small one, ERNST LUBITSCH’S “THE SHOP AROUND THE CORNER” (AT THE RITZ) IS directed by a man like Lubitsch, is lighter in tone 
the humble staff has been retained, while the general PLACED IN BUDAPEST. KLARA (MARGARET SULLAVAN) AND (EXTREME and treatment (American farce of the Mae West 
finance of the family has soared upwards to suit the RIGHT) ALFRED KRALIK (JAMES STEWART), WITH HUGO MATUSCHEK and W. C. Fields type, is very far from light.) I 
film-world’s ideas of a gentleman's home Chat, | (FRANK MORGAN), IN WHOSE SHOP THEY ASSIST would recommend filmgoers to see both ‘* George and 
take it, is the cause of the trouble, and of the Margaret" and “ The Shop Around the Corner,” as a 
utterly improbable picture of the Garth-Bander way of may take over the mistress’s desk and “ teach school.” contrast in styles and methods. The first has realistic hap 
living It must be a tenet of the trade (and a some She may not crack the whip at her rebellious young rufhans, penings in unreal surroundings ; the events of the second are 


what foolish one) that no citizen of Hampstead could own 


but naturally she overwhelms them with her wise-cracking 


incredible, but one gives credence to the people and the seen 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 


e is satisfying to reflect that the very ideals for 
which we are all fighting, namely, the liberty 
of man and the suppression of tyranny, should be 





SAFELY EMBARKED BEFORE THE GERMANS ENTERED THE TOWN, AND IN 
BEING TAKEN ON 
BOARD A HOSPITAL SHIP AT BOULOGNE. 


SPITE OF GERMAN AIR ATTACKS: BRITISH WOUNDED 


Stories of the murderous attacks by German ‘planes on two British hospital ships at 

a French port on May 21 were told by R.A.M.C. personnel and crews of the two ships, 

Not only were the hospital 

ships bombed and set on fire, they said, but Nazi aircraft machine-gunned the wounded 
and refugees in the streets. (Reproductions from a War Office Official Film.) 


who arrived in cargo boats at a South-East Coast port. 


two of the chief factors contributing towards their 
successful attainment. When Ludendorff conceived 
his idea of ‘‘ total war,”’ in which the whole of a nation’s 
human and material resources were to be utilised to 
the utmost, he doubtless had in mind a nation of 
people disciplined in the German manner. But 
Hitler most certainly visualised a nation of soldiers 
and workers rigidly organised on a national basis 
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that left no room whatsoever for liberty of action 
on the part of the individual. The Gestapo would 
see to that. 

It has been easy, particularly of late, for faint-hearts 
to assert that the German method has resulted in a 
productive and fighting efficiency that is overwhelmingly 
powerful. But the facts prove that 
dismal opinion to be untrue. The truth 
is that a free people can match dis- 
cipline for discipline, efficiency for 
efficiency, with any nation of slaves, 
while the voluntary giving of 
their services makes their discipline 
more inspiring, their efficiency more 
enduring, than if they were ob- 
tained under the threat of the 
concentration camp. 

Vast motor factories controlled 
by Lord Nuffield, and all 
engaged on Government work of 
one sort or 
another, can be 
taken as an ex- 
ample. In a spirit 
of complete accord, 
the staff and work- 
people, numbering 
over 25,000 in all, 
have agreed that 


war-work — should 
proceed on a seven- 
day-week basis. 
Moreover, it has 


been decided that 
where material is 
available, overtime 
shall be worked by 
both day and night 
shifts as well. In 
the same way, the 
question of holidays 
has been left in abeyance, but the 
workpeople have been told that 
where “holidays with pay’’ would 
normally have been granted, the 
extra pay under the Nuffield scheme 
will be forthcoming, whether 
holidays are taken or not. It 
is as if the British working 


HOSPITAL SHIP 


man and woman had said to Hitler: “So you 
want to wage ‘total war’? Right, here is our 
answer ’’—and they proceed to give up all their 
waking hours to supplying munitions to the fighting 
men who are giving up theirs (and, alas! often 
their whole lives) to the stamping out of this bar- 
baric attempt to enslave the world. Here’s wishing 
more power to their elbows ! ' 
Wherever you motor in Britain nowadays, you 
are bound to come across signs of the military pre- 
paredness of the nation to resist invasion, whether 
it be from the sea or air. Searchlight posts, balloon- 
barrage units, anti-aircraft gun emplacements, as well 
as countless new camps and aerodromes, are to be seen 
everywhere ; in many cases they are situated in lonely 
places several miles from the nearest town. In their 
off-duty hours, or when going on leave, the soldiers and 
airmen stationed there are often faced with a long 
walk to the nearest bus route, and altogether the 


problem’ of transport is a difficult one for them. 
\Continued overleaf. 





CARRYING WOUNDED MEMBERS OF THE B.E.F. ON STRETCHERS TO A WAITING 


BOULOGNE HARBOUR SHORTLY BEFORE THE GERMAN 


OCCUPATION, 
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WEDDING PRESENTS 


GIVE 


PRINCE’S PLATE 


If LASTS A LIFETIME 


Ir might interest you to know of the really wonderful wear of Prince’s Plate, 
which my parents—when they were married some 75 years ago—bought of Mappin & Webb. 
It has been in daily use all these years, and even now, is taken for real silver.” 


From Aa Recent LETTER. 


FOR OVER 75 YEARS in peace or war THE QUALITY 
OF PRINCE’S PLATE HAS REMAINED UNALTERED 


THE polished Oak Cabinet illustrated is conveniently fitted with 4 Table 
Spoons, 8 each Table Forks, Soup Spoons, Dessert Spoons, Dessert Forks, 
Tea Spoons, 2 Sauce Ladles, 8 each Table and Cheese Knives, 1 pair of Meat 
Carvers, 8 pairs of Fish Knives and Forks, 1 Knife Sharpener. 


Rat-tail pattern Spoons and Forks £18 : 10 . 0 


et Costin feo 


> 0:0 


MAPPIN & WEBB 


172 REGENT ST. W.1; 


156-162 OXFORD ST. W.1; 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.C.4 


LONDON 























WHAT MAKES SOME PEOPLE 
STAND UP TO THE STRAIN SO 
MUCH BETTER THAN OTHERS? 














Scientists say it all depends on which 
Sleep Group you belong to. 


There are 








3 Sleep Groups 


The people in this Group WHICH DO you BELONG TO? 


stand war strain best. Their 


sleep restores body, nerves T’S a curious fact that some people suffer 

po yp rey ys Even much more than others from war strain. Even 
only or ours in ° 

bed Gay ave never tendl- though they sleep 8 or 9 hours every night they 


capped by “nerves” or feel depressed, “‘ nervy ” and tired. 


tiredness. Theirs is the pare —_ seas 
thoroughly refreshing Scientists explain it by pointing out that a 


1st Group Sleep that every- great many people belong to the wrong sleep 
one should have and that group. There are 3 Sleep Groups altogether. 


Horlicks bestows. People in the 1st Sleep Group get perfect rest 


for their brain and nerves even from a short 
night’s sleep. They find they can stand up 
splendidly to war worry and anxiety. 





2nd SLEEP GROUP 

2nd Group people seem to 
sleep well enough yet can’t 
stand up to war worry and But the trouble with people in the 2nd and 
anxiety. They tire easily, 3rd Sleep Groups is that their brain and nerves 
48 ir tae on" Poe are kept active at night by the body’s excess acid 
That’s because excess acid waste products, which accumulate in the blood. 
waste products in the blood 
| activate their brain and 





Scientists, experimenting with various foods 





| nerves at night. Hospital and drinks, discovered that Horlicks alone com- 
' tests prove Horlicks pletely neutralized those excess acid waste pro- 
| ceerects this. ducts. Taken at bedtime, Horlicks gives body, 
nerves and brain complete repose, and ensures 
| Ord SLEEP GrouP 1st Group Sleep every night. 


The people in this Group 


Start taking Horlicks tonight. See how much 

are least able to stand war : : 
strain. ‘They sleep badly — more energetic and hopeful you will feel. The 
can’t get to sleep, lie awake longer the war lasts, the more urgently you need 
| or wake tired. Hospital tests the restful, restorative 1st Group Sleep that 


prove that Horlicks over- Horlicks bestows. 
comes this condition, ensures 


1st Group Sleep. Prices from 2/- at all chemists and grocers. 
Mixers 6d. and 1/- 


HORLICKS 
at bedtime gives you 1“ Group Sleep 
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THE GONDOLA BAG. Nothing better 
for bulky clothes and kit—there’s ample 
room for all! Fine quality proofed Canvas; | 
tops and edges are strengthened with | 
leather. Plaid lining. Closed with zipp 
fastener, with leather shield. (TR.59) 

Size 24 ins. long, 10§ ins. 
wide, 16ins. high £4.18.6 
Size 26 ins. long, 104 ins. 
wide, 18 ins. high £5.2.6 






















THE EASIPAK 
AERO 








THE ‘EASIPAK’ AERO BAG. 
The lightest, most capacious 
and convenient of travel 
bags, In fine quality leathers 
or canvas lined drill. Fitted 
with inside straps and large 
pocket. (TR. 58) 

Sizes : 

22K1Sx6 -24x16n6h 2617 K7 


| 
£5.26 5.110 £6. 0.0 | 


In best quality Cowhide 


In Pigskin £5.5.0 {515.0 £6. 5.0 
In Light-weight proofed canvas {3.0.0 {3.5 0 £3.10.0 


Another quality in Hide ° {2.18.6 £3. 3.6 {3. 8.6 | 


I 


| — 
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Continued. 

It can be alleviated, however, with the assistance of the private motorist. 
who generally has room for an extra passenger or two; but so far there has been 
no attempt to co-ordinate this assistance into an acknowledged function. The 
the late King George V. trouble is that men and women in the Services have not been sure how a request 
for a lift might be received, while many motorists are rather diffident about 
stopping unless actually asked to. A scheme has now been started by the 
Royal Automobile Club to get over this difficulty, based on a suggestion made 
by the Erith Rotary Club. The idea is that motorists who are willing to give 
lifts to men and women of the Services should carry on their windscreens a 
special label, which can be obtained from the R.A.C., and from any Rotary 
Club throughout the country. I have one before me as I write—it is about 
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NOTED FOR ITS ELEGANCE AND SMOOTH RUNNING: AN ALVIS SPEED ~ TWENTY-FIVE Ee 
COUPE MODEL, ITS LINES WELL SET OFF BY THE WHITE WALLS OF A ROW OF 
MODERN COTTAGES. 


’ 


four inches square, with the words “ Lifts for Service Men ”’ contained in a 
laurel wreath, printed in blue and black. 

It is a scheme that I hope will be taken up by as many motorists as possible. 
It need not involve them in any additional mileage, and -so impose a strain 
on their petrol allowance, because no member of H.M. Forces will expect a 
motorist to go out of his way. Remember that a lift of any sort is very accept- 
able to someone faced with a three- or four-mile trudge, and will always be 
gratefully appreciated. 

Motorists who have slipped into the habit of depending upon a reminder 
from their local authorities to renew their driving licences should take notice 











In the showrooms of The Goldsmiths & 
Silversmiths Company you will find, set 
out for your inspection, all that is 
finest in the craft of the silversmith. 
Particularly, we ask you to call and 
see our tea and coffee services. If this 


is impossible we will gladly send you 


an illustrated catalogue upon request. 


The illustration above shows :— 





Sterling Silver Tea and Coffee Set - - = £27.10.0 
Sterling Silver Tray - - ~ . - - £29.10.0 


NEAR THE HARDY COUNTRY AND ON THE ROAD TO A LITTLE-KNOWN BUT LOCALLY 
POPULAR SEASIDE RESORT: A NEW M.G, SALOON TWO-LITRE MODEL PHOTOGRAPHED 
NEAR OSMINGTON MILLS, DORSETSHIRE. 


THR GOLD SMITHS & SILVERSMITHS of the fact that ‘this practice has now been discontinued. It appears that several 
J local authorities asked the Minister of Transport to relieve them of the expen- 
diture of labour, paper and postage involved in issuing the reminders, and the 

COMPANY LTD matter was raised in the House of Commons by Mr. Lathan, Labour Member 


for Sheffield Park. Sir John Reith replied that in view of the paramount need 
11? of economy in the present circumstances, he could see no justifiable alternative 

REGENT STREET ° LOND ON * Ww 1 to reverting to the position which obtained before 1937, and that he was instruct- 
ing local authorities accordingly. So make a note of the date of your renewal 
WARMING + — NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS ANYWHERE * TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 now—and remember that you can apply for and obtain a new licence at any 
time within two months before the date from which the licence is to run 
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Tell the Air Marshal 
Il show him round in 15 minutes— 
Explain that I’m just enjoying 

a CHURCHMAN’S No. ! 


Churchman’s No. | Cigarettes : a fine 1S minutes of smooth smoking - 10 for 93d. - 20 for |'7 
EL TI EL I OTS EN I ET EE TE LTT OLE ETE RAS ED 
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‘TEETH INSURANCE 
COSTS THIS YOUNG 
WOMAN JUST 4d 
<—~. A MONTH 











You can STILL 
snap THEM! 


War or no war, vou can still 
those delightful snaps 
ill mean so much in 
years to come—so long as you 
do not infringe the Govern 
ment Order against taking 
ships, aircraft, other scenes or 





SMA 





objects of naval and military 

a month for teeth like hers? importance. Burt tor the best 

ell, this young woman recAons she results, be sure to have your 
tes a year, costing her 4 - more pictures developed and printed 
lling brushes, t-e., gd. @ month. by Will R. Rose Ltd., where 

t iS @ very tnexpensive LUarantee work ts under the care of the 
Ney (an re er finest photographic experts i 
the country at every stage 


1 SHAPE - 1 SIZE - 1 PRICE ‘MAGNA PRINTS® (regd.) a: 
The toothbrush with a b a A N Sl abaati Hse XN 7 2 Br we i 1 a 

smaller inted 
Whereas other toothbrushes baffle you 4x 1t standard 
by beine made In all Sorts Of shapes and Send your pr 


sizes and at all Sorts of prices, the TERK developing and printing 


toothbrush is Made In one shape, one 
size, at one price, to do one thing per- Wil i 14 ROSE 
fectly —to clean your teeth! A dentist 464 = ‘ 4 
designed TEK. Afterwards g2 dentists (Dept LTD. 
out of 100 agreed that it was an unprove- 23 Bridge Street Row, Chester 
ment on Other brushes. You can Pay less 133 and 134 High Street, Oxford 
than 2- for a toothbrush, but don’t 
expecta TEK 
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* SEALED | = 
CAnTO® fide os «#@ 
MADE IN | 
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25 The Promenade, Cheltenham 

















THE BEST ENGLAND ba iy branees 
TEETH POLICY 7 
Made and gu@ranteed by 


JOHNSON AND JOHNSON t. Brisain) Led. 
Sloue nd Csarerat « \ 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. all the characters fill up their sojourn from eternity Hampton and Miss Nora Swinburne. Miss Swin- 


by sitting round and telling the stories of their life burne’s beautiful diction should incite Mr. Esmond 
“THE PEACEFUL INN,” AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S. resolving to be bigger and better if they get a second Knight to emulation. 
r ‘ - . P “ . , >» 9 4 7 > . 2e7 ¢ . , . ¢ = 
i HOUGH described as ‘ A New Play,” which, a chance. They do, naturally, re ga for what reason “GHOSTS.’ AT THE DUCHESS. 
course, it is in the theatre sense of the word, the Moving Finger swings back and wipes a year : Ae ie 
Mr. Denis Ogden's drama does suggest many others. from their lives escaped me. There are some admir- Some years ago the London critics invited to a 
It has a touch of ‘ Dear Brutus,’’ more than a able performances, particularly by Miss Louise centenary festival in his native land were astounded 
to find that most of Ibsen’s plays were treated as 
¥ comedies and greeted with loud laughter by his 
fellow-countrymen. This critic has always felt that 
the great dramatist has been too austerely presented 
in this country. The late William Archer did magni- 


ficent work as a pioneer, but perhaps it is time there 
was a new translation. Made, say, by a Noel 
Coward. It is difficult to criticise Miss Katina 
Paxinou. Acclaimed the greatest actress in Athens, 
she undoubtedly has great emotional power. Un- 
happily, her English, which she speaks for the first 


time on any stage, is not very clear. The setting 
by Miss Barbara Constantopoulos does not help the 
play. The <Alving sitting-room looks something 
like a palm house at Kew Gardens. Playing against 


a background of glass does not make it easy for the 
actors to hold the attention of an audience. Mr. John 
Carol gives a magnificent performance as Oswald. 


“THE TEMPEST,” AT THE OLD VIC. 

Mr. John Gielgud’s revival is a noteworthy one. 
His own performance is more matured than it was 
some years ago, and he contrives to give dignity 
and beauty to a role that in less capable hands can 
seem dull and prosy. Mr. Marius Goring is the 
finest Ariel I have ever seen. It will establish his 
reputation as one of the most promising actors 
on the London stage. Mr. Jack Hawkins is a 
magnificent Caliban, with a nightmare make-up. 





WHERE PUBLIC) PRAYERS WERE OFFERED AROUND THI 

HRINE OF ST. GENEVIEVE, REGARDED AS THE PROTECTRESS 

OF PARIS EVER SINCE THE INVASION OF THE HUNS : FRENCH 

WORSHIPPERS OUTSIDE THE CHURCH OF ST. ETIENNE-DU-MONT 
IN PARIS ON MAY 24 


passing likeness to Mr. J. B. Priestley’s ‘1 Have 
Been Here Before,” a touch of Berkeley) Square,”’ 
and quite a lot of The Immortal Garden.”” The 
first thing that made one appreciate there was some 
thing uncanny about this inn was the behaviour 
of the guests. They were all belated travellers on 





Dartmoor ino a dense fog. Yet when they reached 
the bar parlour none of them insisted on a nice hot 
today The rise of the curtain rather belied = the 
title For, in the gloom, one saw a threatening form 


covering a cowering tigure with what seemed to be 
a revolver, although memories of many crook dramas 


made one wonder whether, after all, it was not a 


pipe \fter this, the stranded) guests arrived \ 
disagreeably assorted bag indeed \ young married 
ouple who are hardly on speaking terms \ clergy 
man who has, so to speak, taken a dishke to the cut 
of his) collar \ woman journalist who is what ts 
vulgarly known in Fleet Street as a sob) sister 


\ woman traveller with a maid who has a habit of 





lurking im corner and quite rightly arouses sus 

pictons that she is really the cause of all the trouble 

hor, it must now be appreciated, this Peaceful 

Inn’ had been burnt to the ground a vear before 

the curtaim rises on the play And all the character 

how staying there had been incinerated at the time IHE NAZE WAR ON THE HI ESS AND WOUNDED! A FRENCH MILITARY AMBULANCE, MARKI WITH THE RED CROSS, 
\s in-an earlier play of this type Outward Bound,” 1 ' BY MACHINE-GUN ETS FIRI aT 11 \ W-FLYING GERMAN AIRCRAFT Play 


POO rte 


Men in the higher ranks of life, in the Services 
and in private life, prefer really fine cigarettes 
to a few more of an ordinary brand. They 
smoke 5§5’s because they have proved for 
themselves that no finer cigarette is obtainable. 
100 State TY SSSnE 
be sent > FB, for 


H.M. Navy oe" 
4 , postage 


THE BEST CIGARETTE IN THE WORLD 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY I I \ t t ame that it t, w t ‘ 
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RARE 
BRITISH COLONIAL 
STAMPS 


SENT ON APPROVAL ITO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 





The leading and cheapest Dealer | | 
in the World for British Colonial | | 
Rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


‘Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 


Essex 


Frinton « on « Sea 


































We specialise in the postally used 
King George V. sets and we shall be 
glad to send you our list on requést. 
Remember, these sets are obsolete and 
rising in price: secure them while our 
stocks last 





Now isthe time tocomplete before prices 
again rise, Let us know the stamps you 
are missing, and we will make you a 
Special price to complete your set 
Catalogue of the Jubilee stamps and 
Varieties, mint and used, on request. 


CORONATIONS: 


Complete your set at to day's low prices 
Let us Know your missing items in 
JUBILEES or CORONATIONS and we 
will make you a special price to complete your set Price List of all 
the Coronation stamps on request 















ELECTRIC WATERMARK DETECTOR 
© more messy benzine 
No more spoiled stamps 
The only instrument of its kind that will effec 
tively reveal watermarks without the aid of 
benzine, showing them when all other methods 
have failed. SWITCH ON, TURN A KNOB AND THE 
WATERMARK STANDS OUT ILLUMINATED 


17 6 Postage 6d abroad extra, including 
/ battery and spare bulb. 
i % CATALOGUE 


Write for our Catalogue and Handbook 
Collection,” etc.—100 pages, fully illustrated 
numerous other attractive bargains, sets 
collections, packets and albums, etc., in fact 
collector. This wonderful book—FREE for 8d 


THE “ PHILATECTOR ” 





How to Start a Stamp 
Offers of all the above, and 


single stamps, single-country 
everything for 
postage 


the stamp 








THE WORLD'S FIRST STAMP : 
GT. BRITAIN’S PENNY BLACK 
Issued 6th May, 1840 











The Centenary of the famous ‘‘ Penny Black "' is celebrated 
whelming demand for the first stamp to reach the age of 
100 years and supplies are becom- 
AT D. 
offer copies in fine condition 
(Other qualities from 2/- each) 
stamps of Great Britain and many other countries 
approvals willingly sent against references or deposit 


this year; world-wide publicity is creating an over- 
ing scarce. While stocks last, we 

We hold comprehensive stocks of all early and modern 
DAVID FIELD, LTD., 7, Vigo St., London, W.1 











STAMPS 


Fine Selection of the 
all countries sent on approval, at od 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices | 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 


Rare Stamps of 














By Charles F. Ingram. 


HE element of rarity may be said to be one of the chief 

attractions of stamp collecting. Though comparatively 
few collectors can hope to become the proud possessors 
of what are termed the classic rarities of philately, it is of 
interest to know something about them. They are part 
of the study of stamps, and it is not without precedent 
that rare items of classic grade have been picked up for 
a mere song. To the layman, ‘ Hawaiian Missionaries,” 
“ Sydney Views,”? and * Pence Ceylons ” have little or no 
meaning, but to the stamp student 
they are the high-watermark of 
philatelic achievement. 

To British Guiana belongs the 
distinction of issuing what is to-day 
the rarest of all stamp classics, the 
famous 1-cent, majenta, provisional 
stamp of 1856. Of all stamps it is 
the least imposing in design, featuring 
a crudely drawn ship, taken from the 
shipping column of a local newspaper, 
and roughly set up and printed at 
the offices of that paper. 

In 1878, when its rarity was 
unknown, the stamp changed hands 
for a few shillings. Some forty years 
later the stamp came up tor 
auction in Paris, during the dispersal of the famous Ferrary 
collection, and realised over £7000. To-day this 
gem is valued at considerably above that figure. 

Another classic of British Guiana is the circular 2 cents, 
black on rose, issued in 1851. The stamps were intended 
for local use only, but very few copies were used and most 
of them were destroyed. The design is again crude local 
work, bearing the name of the colony and the value within 
a badly formed circle. The several 
to-day are valued at roughly £2500. 

Another classic of the local type- 
set kind is the 1851 ** Missionaries ”’ 
issue Of the Hawaiian Islands, so 
called because most of the correspon- 
dents on the islands at the time were 
American missionaries. rhe 
was in four values, of which the 
2 cents is the rarest. Only twelve 
copies are known, and I doubt if 
anything under £5000 would purchase 
a copy. 

If not the rarest, certainly the 
most famous of classic stamps is the 
* Post Ottfice ’’? Mauritius issue of 1847. 
They were roughly engraved on copper 
by a local watchmaker, and consist of 
two values, 1d. orange-red, and 2d. 
deep blue. Five hundred of each value were struck, but 
very few copies are known to collectors to-day. 
are worth anything around £3000, and much more if in un- 
used state. At a London sale recently, {5000 was readily 
paid for the two values used together on 

A classic that always highly 
collectors is the triangular issue of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which first appeared in 1853. With the exception of the 





ARGENTINA: THE 
JUBILEE OF THE 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION. 


same 


classic 


existence 


copies in 


issue 





FRANCE 
FOCH ON 
ISSUE. 


MARSHAL 
A CHARITY 


Used copies 


original covet 


has been esteemed by 


woodblocks ” and the error of colour, they are of no 
outstanding rarity, but have always 
been popular because of their unusual 
shape. The 4d. colour error is valued 
at approximately £600. 

Sydney Views”? run the Capes 
close for classic popularity. They 
were issued in New South Wales in 
1850, with a design representing the 


seal of the colony, based on a medallion 


work of Josiah Wedgwood, the famous 

potter. Several of the values in unused 

condition are of the rare class, the 3d 

myrtle-green being worth about {300 

What are called the Laureated 

Heads "’ followed in 1851, a group of 

five classic issues, of which the &d 

Atanas. Sates orange is considered one of the rarest. 
PANY THE FIR 

KING OF PORTUGAL The Pence issues of Ceylon include 


many tine classi stamps The issues 
after, and 


condition The 


ire most sought command high 


unused 


up to 1567 
prices if in fine particular gem 
i 


is the 4d. of 1859, Which in unused state is valued at 

over £600. A fine used copy realised £115 last year at 

suction Ihe classic stamp of Canada is the rad. black 

of 1852. In unused condition it is valued at over £700 
Among new stamp Issues, the fiftieth anniversary of the 

Pan-American Union is being widely commemorated just 

now Bolivia pays tribute with a new 9-bolivars stamy 

and Panama issues a special 

1ir-mail stamp, value 15 

both designs featuring the 

flags of the twenty-one 

States forming the Union 

Guatemala reissue the 1 


Columbus Monument desigt 





with an appropriate over 
print to ommemorate the 
event Argentine also com 
memorate the anniversal 
withanew I5-centavostamp 
featuring the two Americas POMENICAN REPUBLI ME 
1 HTH rE h t 
within a laurel wreat 
Ihe four special war-charity issue from France, to 
which | retert in! pre is article i et t | 
The Domu in Re} il rei t the ¢ lu l 
I e desig f 19 in a redrawn type thre ‘ 
VI Will be i pall 4 ite 


The Art of the Postage Stam 


—_—_—_—_—_—_O 


























Stamps 
Worth Delling 


Prices as high as £5,000 have 
been paid at Harmer’s Bond 
Street Stamp Auctions for fine 
stamps discovered among old 
correspondence and on long- 
forgotten papers. 


Harmer’s have been selling stamps for 
more than half-a-century and their 
Bond Street Stamp Auctions are famous 
throughout the World as the best 
market for fine and rare stamps. 


Every feature of every Sale at 
Harmer’s is handled by experts of 
long experience. That is why realis- 
ations at Bond Street are consistently 
the highest known in philatelic 
auctioneering. 


If you have old stamps to sell, particularly 

stamps cn envelopes, send them to Harmer’s 
of Bond Street and be sure of a successful 

disposal. Our brochure ‘Selling Stamps at’ 
Auction”’ is free to all prospective Vendors 

Write for a copy to-day. 


H. R. HARMER 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 


(Established over 5U0 years) 


131-137 New Bond St., London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfatr 0218 (3 lines) 


*Phistamsel, Wesdo, London.” 


Telexrams 














STAMP COLLECTING 


PROVIDES EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR 
A CONGENIAL WAR-TIME HOBBY 


WHITFIELD KING'S 
STANDARD CATALOGUE 
OF POSTAGE STAMPS 
IS THE 





oo © 4 IDEAL GUIDE 
Pad ; fy 

1940 

“ EDITION 
¥ Pestage 

| . 6d. extra 

5. b emmeacmnne 5 | Abroad 10d. 
| [a Le U.S.A. & CANADA 
; $1.50 POST FREE 


970 PAGES 7640 ILLUSTRATIONS 
New revised and enlarged edition. All the World's 
Postage stamps 1840 accurately 
without complications. Includes useful geograph- 
and currency data. Simple in 
easy to understand 


WRITE AT ONCE 


for copies of our price lists, sent free on receipt of 
3d. for postage. You will find them most interesting 


since described 


ical layout and 


and instructive Thousands of sets, hundreds of 
packets, Air Mail-flown covers, souvenir miniature 
sheets albums and accessories, etc 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


Established 1869 
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Good work—good whisky ® 


* |) JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 


ruRDAY, June 3, 194 
Agents for Australasia 
nal 





